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A Little Lady of the Arab Kingdom 



The Arabs helpe 1 the Allies to win the war. Now, after much unsettlement in the Middle East, 
we are befriending the Arabs and helping them to build up a prosperous state in Mesopotamia 
with a king of their own choosing. Already the Arabs have a king in Arabia, where this little 
maiden recognises every British visitor as a friend 


Shall Paris buy a picture? 


OCEAN MYSTERY 

STRANGE APPEARANCE 
OF A MANLESS SHIP 

Why Was She Forsaken? 

MESSAGE IN A FLOATING 
BOTTLE 

' There is no end to the thrilling 
mysteries of the sea. 

Some few months ago a five- 
masted sailing ship, the Caroll A. Deering, 
was seen, with sails trimly set, blit with 
not a man visible upon her, sailing oh, 
as mysterious as the "Flying Dutchman, 
through a tranquil sea. Now she has 
beached herself on the Diamond Shoals, 
off the New. Jersey coast, with no one on 
board. 

When tire ship came ashore there was 
an unfinished meal spread on the- table 
in the cabin ; the vessel was in excellent 
condition ; nothing was missing front 
her save the crew and the boats.; There 
was, no trace of the men, but attention has 
been given afresh to the contents of a 
bottle which was picked up from the sea 
some weeks ago. ; 

A Possible Explanation 

The bottle contained a message, pur¬ 
porting to be written by either the cap¬ 
tain or the mate of the Caroll A. Deering, 
saying: “Oil-burning tanker or sub¬ 
marine has boarded, us and placed our 
crew in irons. Get word to the head¬ 
quarters of the company at once.’’ Did 
that message come from the Caroll A, 
Deering, and did it tell the truth, or was 
it a false message? ' 

The editor of Lloyd’s List, the official 
organ of the shipping world, believes it 
was a hoax. Experience has proved, lie 
says, that such messages are almost 
invariably frivolous. - 

. The explanation 'regarded as most 
likely by shipping circles is that the 
Caroll A. Deering was abandoned by her 
officers and crew who supposed her to be 
foundering, that they were picked up 
by a steamer, the Hewitt, that is known 
to have been in the neighbourhood, and 
that later this vessel, now missing, was 
lost with all on board. 

Another tehp Mystery 

In America some people are inclined 
to believe that the Caroll A. Deering was 
the victim of a submarine pirate, but of 
this there is no evidence. 

The memory of everybody who knows 
the story goes back to the profoundest 
of all such problems, the loss of the crew 
of the Marie Celeste; which, bound from 
New York to Genoa, was found aban¬ 
doned at sea and towed to Gibraltar 
nearly 50 years ago. The ship was in 
perfect trim, the sails were set, the boats 
were slung, a meal was spread, the ship’s 
log was fully entered up to within ten 
days of the discovery, ' and nothing 
was missing but the compass and the 
ship’s papers. 

But the captain, his wife and their 
little child and all the crew were gone, 
and they have never been heard of 
from that day to this. 


If the fulfil nent of the Treaty of 
* Versailles 1 liiefly preoccupies Paris for 
the present, ihe French capital is still 
equal to her old self in her love for 
beautiful things. Splendid exhibitions 
of art are continually going on. 

Among al .these incomparable 
pictures is one by Vermeer which 
excites all levers of art, and which 
Holland is, w king that France should 
buy. But at what a price ! Twenty, 
years after the artist’s death this picture 
was sold for 180 francs ;■ today three 
million francs is the sum asked for it ! It 
is hard to raise so much money in a time 
of such uneasiness, when it seems that all 
money should be .kept first for neces¬ 
sities.- Shall I 'ranee buy it or not ? is the 
question now 1 leing asked by the critics. 

The famous painting is from a collec¬ 
tion at Amstei dam, and the owners wish 
to sell it. What does it represent ? Our 
Paris correspondent calls it a portrait of 


a house. Dutch people of the seventeenth 
century, who were really democratic, had 
so religious a respect for their house that 
they liked to preserve the image of it 
carefully in every detail. The humblest 
cottage'was to them a casket of a sacred 
thing—home. 

And so this picture by Vermeer is of a 
home. We can count every single brick 
of the building, distinguish the cement, 
notice the least detail of the stained-glass 
windows. Three figures of women make up, 
with the sky and the houses, a marvellous 
fulness of harmony, at the same time 
powerful and subtle.. The picture is-an 
indisputable work of perfect freshness 
and purity. 

Johannes Vermeer’s works are rare. 
Dying at 43, the artist painted but a 
few. About thirty have remained, 
now spread through European galleries. 
The Louvre in Paris has two, and 
England has one at Windsor. 


AMUNDSEN’S 
BATTLE WITH FROST 

VESSEL LIFTED ASHORE 
BY THE ICE 

Thrilling Adventures on the 
Roof of the World 

UNCONQUERABLE SPIRIT OF MAN 

While the expedition which hopes to 
conquer Mount Everest is blazing a trail 
towards the forbidden heights, pioneers, 
are still' exploring the lands of tragic 
memories toward the Poles.. 

The Cope expedition has landed in 
Antarctica, and begun its five years' 
pilgrimage amid the coldest winds that 
blow. At the' same time Captain 
Amundsen appears again. 

History affords no paralleL to 
Amundsen. He set out to discover the 
North Pole, learned on his way that 
Peary had accomplished the task before 
him,.and changed his route at sea, and, 
instead of steering north, steered due 
south, actually reaching the South Pole 
some days before our heroic Scott. Now 
once more liis.goal is the North Pole. 

Propellers Smashed 

His passage south was like a picnic, 
but battling north he has been nearly 
three years ' getting hardly anywhere. 
His purpose was to coast the north of the 
American continent, but he lias been 
battling with ice and storms on the 
opposite shore, and has been pinned up 
against the coast, of Asia. - - _ • 

Amundsen left Nome, Alaska, for his 
latest effort last August, but, being 
baulked by ice in liis course due north, 
he took his little ship Maude" acros' the 
Bering Strait, and at the end, of- three 
weeks reaphed. Serdze Kamen, in Siberia. 
A strong current helped the ship’s 
engines, and when they reached anchor¬ 
age they found that tlieir propellers had 
been smashed by the ice.", 

They were at the mercy of ice and 
winds, and. these forces combined, to 
thrust the vessel high and dry out of the 
water 011 to the beach, where she re¬ 
mained from October 13 till November 9. 

A Narrow Escape 

They kept her upright and got her 
afloat again, but a mighty mass of ice 
came to within 50 yards of them ; and 
after escaping that they were imprisoned 
by the foniiation of new ice from the 
water in which they floated, and on 
November 27 winter set in. 

At the end of January.two members 
of the party travelled over, the ice for a 
ten weeks’ survey, and did their work 
nobly, returning with precious records. 

Up to. May 27 the Maude was still 
frozen in the icc off the Siberian coast, 
and Afnundsen then left the ship to 
return to Nome, where he sent back his 
message to civilisation. As soon as the 
ice permits the Maude will return to 
Seattle to refit. The expedition will start 
again next year. There we have the 
ice man’s spirit. See World Map 
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GOLDEN RULE OF 
CRICKET 

HOW TO PLAY TO WIN 

The Idea Laid Down by the 
Master of the Game 

FOLLOW “ W. G.” 

There is nothing for tears in the 
triumphs of the Australians against our 
Test Match team. We want the better 
team to win, and the better team has 
been doing so. The loser will live 
to fight another day, and to fight better. 

The happy day of victory may not 
be in the calendar of the present year, 
but it will come. Critics of our team 
will not mend matters, however, by 
picking to pieces the individual strokes 
of our batsmen. Success in cricket 
does not depend upon whether a bats¬ 
man keeps his left shoulder directed 
toward the bowler or toward cover- 
point. It depends on all-round efficiency 
in the field, and to achieve that we 
shall have to make our school teams, 
our varsity teams, and our village - 
green teams go back to the teaching 
of the supreme master of English 
cricket. Dr. W. G. Grace. 

,' Greatest of All Cricketers 

As every open-air boy knows, he 
was the greatest of all cricketers. The 
faster you bowled at him the faster 
he scored runs; and there was never a 
wicket so crumbled or sticky, never a 
bowler so wily, but the giant would hit 
the ball to the boundaries as he pleased. 
He was an unequalled bat, he took 
more wickets than any other man who 
ever played, and in his prime he was a 
superb fieldsman. 

He was a sort of fairy godfather to a 
host of cricketers; there was not a 
man who was .not proud to take a 
lesson from him. 

• Well, Dr. Grace gave us all a golden 
rule, but we have neglected it, and are 
being soundly trounced for our pains. 

Batsmen, Bowlers, and Fielders 

Our present system is to let boys 
who like batting do nothing but bat, 
to let bowlers do nothing but bowl, 
and to leave fielding to chance. The 
result is that we have three fast bowlers 
in the country—none quite first-class— 
in Durston, Howell, and Barratt, and 
the three could not be depended upon 
to get 20 runs between them on even a 
good wicket. We have batsmen who 
muff' most of their catches, who cannot 
pick up a ball on the run, and whose 
returns are weak and ■ wide of the 
wicket—all the result of specialisation 
in a game that demands versatility. 

Grace, Jessop, William Lockwood, 
Briggs, Peel, Barnes, Flowers, and men 
of that order would be worth their 
weight in gold today because they were 
all-rounders, great in every turn of the 
game. How did they become so ? 
Because they were taught in their youth 
to play as Dr. Grace prescribed. And 
this was Iris method. 

How to Practise 

The more nearly the practise game 
approaches to a match, said Grace, the 
better. One of the best methods of 
practice I know is for 16 people to play 
among themselves, it to go into the 
field, two to go to the wicket, two 
to the umpiring, and one scoring. 

An afternoon’s practice of four hours 
will thus give a quarter of an hour in 
each position to every player, and each 
- player will gain experience in every 
department of the game, getting half 
an hour’s batting (15 minutes at each 
wicket, no matter how often out), half 
an hour’s bowling (15 minutes at each 
wicket), half an hour’s umpiring (15 
minutes at each end), a quarter of an 
hour’s scoring, and two and a quarter 
hours’ fielding, being 15 minutes in each 
place, overs of four balls being bowled 
and discipline kept up thoroughly as 
in a match. 

That is the W. G. prescription for 
cricket, and we shall have to return to it. 


OLDEST C.N. READER 

Centenarian to the 
Children 

EVENING OF A NOBLE LIFE 

It is., a. very great pleasure to send 
round the world” this letter from the 
oldest reader of the C.N'., our friend the 
Rev. John Anderson, who writes from 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh. 

Mr. Anderson is now several weeks in his 
second century of life, and bur readers 
will be glad to know that he is happy and 
well, calm and faithful' in the- evening 
of his long day, hopeful of the generation 
that is growing up to save the world 
from such miseries as have come upon it. 

The whole of this letter is written by 
Mr. Anderson himself, and we give an 
example of his writing to show that his 
apology for it is by no means called for. 
The Editor is not sure that the printers 
will not prefer Mr. Anderson’s. writing 
to his own ! ‘ 

Dear Mr. Mee,—I was much gratified 
by the receipt of the Children’s News¬ 
paper in which you have referred to me 
in the most kindly manner. I thank 
you most cordially. 

At the age of three-score-and-ten I 
retired from my pastoral ministry and 
became classed with " the aged and 
infirm but it was not till about seven 
or eight years ago that I began to find 
out the real meaning of that. Now I 


The Day for which 500,000 
People Wait 

My Magazine Hay is the fifteenth of 
the month. Every month at least 
500,000 readers wait for it. , Here the . 
reason why is explained for all by The 
Times, which says of the C.N. Monthly : 

My Magazine is a really wonder¬ 
ful publication, with a great 
variety of subjects and pictures. 

Every page seems to contain 
something to appeal to the inter¬ 
est or curiosity or imagination or 
intelligence or sense of pity and 
comradeship of those for whom 
it is written, with admirable 
discretion and wise choice. 

. As the demand for My Magazine is 
increasing every month, C.N. readers 
should order next month’s number now 
to save disappointment. 


cannot read, and, although! I am trying 
gropingly.to write a little letter of thanks 
to you, 1 cannot read what I am writing, 
and I hope you will kindly excuse my 
penmanship. 

I am deeply interested in your edu¬ 
cational enterprise, and I confidently 
trust that God will be pleased to make the 
beneficial effect of your .labour con¬ 
spicuous to everybody. 

In this, the evening of my. long life¬ 
time, being much alone, unable to read 
and unable to do anything with my 
hands, I am very frequently, in my 
imagination, writing letters to the boys 
and girls who read your publications. 
In these letters my aim is to try to lead 
the dear children to be interested in 
reading, to see God in everything, and 
to be thoroughly disinclined to do or to 
say what they know to be wrong. 

I am often contrasting their environ¬ 
ment with mine when I was a boy, and 
the contrast constrains me to congratu¬ 
late them very warmly. I suppose they 
are all more or less pleased and gratified 
by their environment, and grateful for 
it; and, trusting that this is so, I am 
pleased with them, grateful with them, 
and give thanks, with them, to God and 
to you. 

Your highly esteeming and sincere 
well-wisher, 

J^Am. Nrru krwt?t. 


MUMMY SEEDS 

ARE THEY GROWING AT 
WEYBRIDGE? 

“ Taken From a Mummy’s Hand 
After Four Thousand Years ” 

WHAT THE C.N. WOULD 
LIKE TO KNOW 

v Wc - have received. a very interesting 
letter from Mr. ^Arthur Collins, the well- 
known manager'of the famous theatre 
in Drury - Lane. " Mr. Collins has been 
reading the note in the C.N. for June j 8 
referring to- the' germination of seeds 
said to have been, buried five thousand 
years ago. 

AVhat we said was that there is no 
case known to science in which these 
seeds have grown, and Mr.- Collins writes: 
I beg to say that about four years 
ago the late Professor" Birch, the 
Egyptologist at the British Museum, 
presented Air. Harry Wilson, the well- 
known Bow Street solicitor, with five 
seeds taken from the hand of a mummy 
dating about 2000 b.c. • 

Mr. Wilson gave them to me, and 
they were planted in my garden at 
Weybridge. They eventually grew up, 
and turned out to be a variety of edible 
pea with a coloured flower. 

I saved' some of the seeds each year, 
and I now have them growing .in my 
garden again: , 

Real Evidence Needed 

Mr. Collins’s letter certainly is inter-- 
esting to us, as it will be to our readers. 
Nothing would interest us more than to 
have proof that seeds from the hand of a 
mummy have actually germinated and 
brought flowers into Mr. Collins’s garden. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
Professor Birch must have been abso¬ 
lutely honest in handing the seeds to 
Mr. Wilson, and, quite clearly, the seeds 
he gave to Mr. Wilson are growing this 
summer at Weybridge. 

But is there any proof that would be 
accepted in a Court of Law of in a Court 
of Science that the seeds were actually 
thousands of years old ? 

What we must know before-we can 
decide is something that probably never 
can be known—how Professor Birch; got 
the seeds. Did he take them himself 
from the hand of a mummy, .or did; he 
buy them, as so many travellers do,- on 
the assurance that they had been taken 
from a "mummy’s hand ? 

Questions that Need Answering 

And even if Professor Birch took the 
seeds himself-from a mummy’s hand, 
had he proof that a Court of Law would 
accept that they had not been put in 
the .hand by trickery, but had been 
there all the time ? 

Such questions as these must be asked 
and ’ answered if we would know the 
truth. It is the business of science to 
take nothing on, chance, but to find out 
the facts, and we have still to repeat 
what we have said many times—that no 
story of growth from mummy seeds has 
ever yet survived a full investigation. 

We shall be delighted if anyone can 
tell us how the late Professor Birch ob¬ 
tained the particular seeds that are 
growing in a Weybridge garden. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Amundsen . 

Arcturus 
Bossuet . 

Dijon 
Leibnitz. 

Montesquieu 
Noyon . . -. 

Oudenarde . 

Rigaud . . 

Sta’il . . ■ 


REMBRANDT 

MYSTERY 

GREAT MASTER’S LITTLE 
WAYS 

Englishman’s Discovery Con¬ 
firmed by Science 

HOW TO KNOW A TRUE 
REMBRANDT PICTURE 

Honour to whom honour is due ! A 
very interesting letter reaches us con¬ 
cerning Rembrandt and the mysterious 
signatures on his pictures, as related 
by our Paris correspondent a week or two 
ago. In number 118 of the C.N. our 
correspondent stated that a member cf 
the French Institute, M. Parenty, while 
examining a Rembrandt portrait found 
more signatures than one, and that an 
application of X-rays revealed the fact 
that before beginning to paint Rembrandt 
had written capital R’s' and full signa¬ 
tures many times oh the-canvas. 

It appears now that this discovery of 
a-queer practice by the great artist was 
made ten years ago by an English art 
expert and critic, Mr. Francis, H. Clarke 
of Norwood, who has made a life-study 
of Rembrandt and is one of the greatest 
living authorities on his work. 

Keen Eye of the Expert 

Mr. Clarke, who is -a reader of the 
C.N., has several Rembrandt pictures, 
and has examined carefully many of the 
Master’s most famous works. In all cases 
he finds on the canvas, under the actual 
painting, many initials and signatures. 
These appear to have been hidden from 
the eyes of all except, the painter him¬ 
self till Mr. Clarke made hjs great dis¬ 
covery ten years ago.' We may believe 
that Mr. Clarke was the first to discover 
the odd secret of the Old Master. 

At first he was perplexed, but on 
finding that canvas after canvas had 
been treated .in the same way Air. 
Clarke imparted his discovery to other 
art experts, and there seems no doubt 
that the appearance of these initials and 
signatures on a picture is the hall-mark 
of a true Rembrandt. 

It needs an exceedingly expert eye, 
such as Mr. Clarke’s, to detect the sig¬ 
natures through the painting, but in a 
light, when he points them out, they 
can easily be seen. Of course the X-rays 
reveal them plainly. 

The True and the False 

Why did Rembrandt thus cover his 
canvases with his signatures ? 

Air. Clarke gives us what seems to be 
a very reasonable explanation.- 

“ My opinion,” he says in a letter to 
the Editor of the C.N., “ is that Rem¬ 
brandt needed secretly to insure for 
himself an easy means of detecting 
fraudulent works and copies honestly 
made by others but - often dishonestly 
marketed as his works. 1 ’, 

Mr. Clarke points out that the many 
signatures and initials,, which arc both 
incised and painted, occur mostly filled 
in, so that they are darkened and other- 
wise submerged. The-,artist evidently 
meant them to be. hidden so that he 
alone would be able to, trace them. 

A Surprise for the Artist 

Rembrandt carried on a school for 
artists at Amsterdam and had many 
pupils, quite a number'.of whom became 
masterly painters and made excellent 
copies of Rembrandt’s pictures. 

The great artist was often consulted 
as an expert, and asked to discriminate 
between genuine and false pictures at¬ 
tributed to Old Masters of his day. 

Thinking there might be some doubts 
one day about his own works, he ap¬ 
parently thought out this ingenious 
plan of recognising them himself. 

We are glad to give credit to our 
fellow countryman Mr. Francis Clarke 
for liis-clever discovery, made so long 
ago and now abundantly confirmed by 
the scientific process, of, the X-rays. 
Astonished indeed would Rembrandt 
be to find his secret discovered after 
the passing of three hundred years. 


. Ah-mund-sen 
. Ark-tu-rus 
Bo-su-ay 
. Dee-zhon 
. Lype-nitz 
. - Mon-tess-ku 
. Nwah-yon 
Ow-den-ar-de 
Re-go 
. Stah-el 
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LIVING UNDERWATER 
How Long Can We Hold 
the Breath? 

FRENCH DOCTOR’S DISCOVERY 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

It lias been reported that a French 
doctor, M. Thooris, has discovered that 
it is possible to remain for many minutes 
under water if we first exhale the car¬ 
bonic acid gas from the lungs. ' 

There is probably nothing very new 
about the doctor’s discovery. Physiolo¬ 
gists have known for a long time that 
the carbonic acid normally in the lungs 
and blood is a stimulant of the respira¬ 
tory centre, and that by reducing the 
amount in the lungs it is possible to pro¬ 
duce a temporary stoppage of breathing: 

Most of us know that by quick, deep 
respiration before diving it is possible 
to remain under water a considerable 
time. The quick and deep breathing 
acts not so much by giving us extra 
oxygen as by clearing out a good deal of 
the carbonic acid in the lungs. When 
the stimulation of the breathing-centre 
is reduced in this way there is much less 
inclination to breathe, and if the car- 
bonic acid is well cleared out a man may 
become blue from' lack of oxygen with¬ 
out feeling any great desire to breathe. 

A pearl-diver has been known to re¬ 
main under water nearly five minutes, 
and it is possible that with practice this 
record might be beaten. 

If, before endeavouring to hold the 
breath, deep iii-breathings of oxygen 
are taken, not only is a large part of the 
carbonic acid cleared out of the lungs, 
but the blood is given an extra supply of 
oxygen, and, thus it is possible to hold 
the breath for even longer periods. After 
deep and quick' oxygen inhalations Dr. 
Vernon was able to hold his breath for 
the amazing period of eight minutes 
thirteen seconds. " 

But experiments of this kind are not 
without danger, and it is best that they 
should be undertaken by doctors only. 


DIJON’S GREAT SON 
Bossuet Celebration in France 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Dijon, the native town of the great 
French philosopher Bossuet, has set 
up a statue to her distinguished son. 

The statue, in white marble, sculp¬ 
tured by Gasp, is most beautiful. Its 
back is leaning against St. Jean Church, 
which stands a few minutes’ from the 
house where Bossuet was born. The 
position of the celebrated writer is full 
of distinction, but free from any 
theatrical pomp. Its pedestal is adorned 
with two allegorical figures by Moreau, 
representing Faith and Reason. 

One cannot name Bossuet without 
saying a word of the good example the 
philosopher left us all. Bossuet, who 
lived through most’ of the seventeenth 
century, was an eminent orator and a 
most brilliant scholar. His leading 
qualities were kindness, depth of thought, 
a rare power of work, and frankness. 

Even as a schoolboy Bossuet was, 
eloquent. Somebody, hearing him preach 
late one night when he was still very 
young, said: “ I never heard anyone 
preach either so early or so late.” 

.At 33 he began preaching to the 
king and queen, and soon after he was 
trusted with the dauphin's education. 

The work of Bossuet is immense. Let 
us only mention his Universal History, 
a great treatise on the Knowing of God 
and of Oneself, and heaps of funeral 
orations. 

Bossuet was distinguished and very 
fine-looking, yet this man, who by his 
words reigned close to the king, reflected 
always modesty of heart and of bearing. 
All the great painters of the time drew 
his portrait, but the best one is Rigaud’s, 
now kept at the Louvre. 


BLUECOAT BOVS BECOME FARMERS 





Mowing the hay under expert guidance 





Spraying the frjit trees to destroy insect pests Learning to drive the mowing machine 







Bri iging the cattle home 


A botanical lecture at the school farm 



Hoeing a potato patch 


Owing to the increasing difficulty of placing boys in mercantile offices, the authorities of 
Christ’s Hospital at Horsham are teaching the boys farming with the intention of placing 
them on the land in our overseas dominions. Here we see the Bluecoat boys receiving 
instruction on the experimental farm at Horsham 


MAKING THE BLACK 
COUNTRY GREEN 

Why Not? 

A GREAT CHANCE FOR 
EVERYBODY 

Those who know the Black Country 
know it as a sordid valley of smoking 
chimneys, grimy factories, dreary slag- 
heaps, and desolate wastes of laird where 
the grass seems to be fighting a pitiful 
struggle to win back the soil for itself.' 

Who could imagine the creation of 
verdant plantations of young trees in 
this smoky realm of industrialism ? 

It might not seem easy, but the Mid¬ 
land Re-afforestation Society has the 
big hope before it of being able, in flic 
course of a few years, to rob the Black 
Country of much of its ugliness and 
bring back to it something of the green 
of Nature. 

To this end the association is organis¬ 
ing the planting of young trees on pit 
mounds, slag heaps, and waste places. 
Already many little plantations have 
been started' and are flourishing, and 
the scars made by man on what was 
once fair country are slowly being hidden, 
while still the great work of the fac¬ 
tories goes on around. 

Making the Desert Blossom 

It is a noble work ; but what a pity it 
is that at tire annual meeting of the 
association, a short time ago, the chair¬ 
man should have to lament the van¬ 
dalism of Black Country children 1 In 
some plantations practically every tree, 
he said, had been ruthlessly pulled down. 

This is a great shame. It would be a 
fine thing if all the children of South 
Staffordshire were to help to plant 
trees and to preserve them from harm. 
Then the Black Country would soon be 
black no longer. 

It is wonderful how quickly the sap¬ 
lings grow. An instance is to be seen 
at Wcdnesbury, which is very proud of 
its Brunswick” Park. A few years ago 
flic park was a scarred waste, with a 
huge slag heap in the middle. The 
Town Council bought it, and have 
turned it into a beautiful garden, with 
emerald lawns and llower-beds, while 
the old slag-heap is a lovely shrnbbery 
—a transformation almost unbelievable 
to those who knew it years ago. 

THE OYSTER THAT KEEPS 
ITS MOUTH SHUT 
A Good Habit and Good Health 

In an article in .the C.N. some time 
ago we mentioned a professor’s. in¬ 
genuity in training an oyster to shut 
its mouth, and pointed out that this 
was regarded scientifically as preventing 
pollution and the spread of typhoid 
among oyster-eaters. 

The report of Dr. Hamer, the Medical 
Officer of Health for London, now says 
that typhoid fever has almost ceased to 
exist through the consumption of 
oysters ; and he gives, as one reason for 
this, the way the oysters are harvested. 
They are made to shut their mouths, 
and so keep in their shell water, which 
preserves their purity. 


A TIMBER WOLF 
Fighting the Teredo 

Owing to the ravages of the teredo 
worm the harbour authorities at Fre¬ 
mantle, in Western Australia, have had 
to encase the wooden wharf piles in cast 
iron filled with concrete. 

The teredo is a small mollusc which 
bores through wood and leaves a hole 
about the size of a pencil. ' It will bore 
through the hardest wood and sometimes 
riddle a plank in a night. 

Dozens of teredos work on the same 
pile, and bore away all day at it until it 
is reduced to a mere shell. 
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FIERCE FIGHT WITH 
A BADGER 

. POWERFUL ANIMAL 
RARELY SEEN 

How it Gave a New Verb to 
Our Language 

WILD ANIMALS OF HAMPSTEAD 

A man lias had a fierce, fight’ with a 
badger in Surrey,- and only succeeded 
with difficulty iii gaming the victory; 

- The badger was hiding under a rhodo-' 
dendron . bush, and when- the man 
approached the creature : attacked him 
furiously, though, as a rule, badgers run 
away when alarmed. 

’This animal, however, made no at- 
: tempt to escape, but when it -saw the 
man coming near it advanced viciously, 
and, but for the, fact that the- man 
happened to have an axe in his hand at 
the time, he would have been severely 
mauled, for no other British wild animal 
"can inflict such serious wouncls. . *- 

Several times the man was forced to 
retreat, but at last he dispatched the 
animal, which was afterwards found to 
be. a male badger weighing 24 pounds. 

Animal that Eats Anything 

Very, few people have seen a badger 
outside the bars of a zoo, and there is 
an impression that the . creature is 
almost extinct in Britain, or, at any rate, 
in England. Such, however, is not the 
case. It exists wild in Ken Wood, 
Hampstead, only four miles from Charing 
Cross. The badger is' an animal that 
sleeps by day in remote' retreats, and 
only comes out foraging at night. 

It is omnivorous. Nothing seems, to 
come amiss to it-—nuts,, fruits, roots, 
insects, snails, earthworms,.small mam¬ 
mals, birds and their eggs, honey—all 
are welcome. It is particularly fond of 
hedgehogs, will seize and devour a 
young hare, and always fakes toll of the 
blackberry bush. 

It is curious.-.that the.;Surrey badger 
should have acted so fiercely, for in the 
ordinary way the creature is quite 
harmless. - But when it does attack its 
powerful jaws make it a formidable foe. 

A Curious Old Belief 

In the bad old days badgers were 
captured alive for the purpose of a cruel 
sport known as drawing the badger. 
The animal was put into a greased 
barrel, and a number of trained dogs 
were set to work worrying it and trying 
to draw it out. Many a dog would be 
killed while brutal men looked oil. 

This so-called sport added a verb and 
a phrase to our language. To badger a 
person is to worry him as the dogs 
worried the badger; and the phrase 
"to draw the badger ” now means to 
tempt or force a person to disclose 
something, as the dogs drew the animal 
from its shelter. 

Up to recent times it was stated in 
natural history books that the legs of 
the badger were shorter on one side of 
its body than the other, so as to enable 
it to run along hillsides. No one seems 
to have thought what would happen if. 
the badger turned round and tried to 
run the other w r ay. Lord Macaulay refers 
to this when he says, " I think that 
Titus Oates was as uneven as a badger.” 

A Wonderful Miner 

When chased' the badger; begins bur¬ 
rowing furiously if it cannot reach its 
own den, and dogs pursuing are kept 
back by the earth thrown in their eyes 
by the creature as it digs farther and 
farther into the-earth. 

Its digging powers are' truly astonish¬ 
ing. One caught in a trap,and left in a 
paved court with high brick walls all 
round, was found in the morning to have 
disappeared. It .had actually displaced a 
large pavingstone and dug a passage 
out under the wall- 

The animal has a pouch containing a 
substance that gives it a very disagree¬ 
able smell. This may be intended partly 
as a means of defence, though it als-o 
serves to attract the vixen badgers.- 


EAT IN THE OPEN AIR 

Oxygen and Food 

WHY THE SOLDIERS WERE 
HUNGRY 

By the C.N, Doctor 

The Principal of the Institute of 
Hygiene, Mr. Grant Ramsay, tells us to 
eat fresh air, which is his picturesque 
way of saying that we should eat in the 
open air. But, in a more literal wajtthan 
Mr. Grant Ramsay uses the phrase, we 
do eat air. When we eat food the process 
of digestion is not finished till we have 
added oxygen of the air to the product 
of digestion formed in our digestive canal. 

The living matter by means of which 
wc move and act is-inert and useless 
unless a due amount of oxygen is put 
into it, and this is derived from the 
oxygen in the blood, which is derived 
from the oxygen in tbe air. 

We often think of the body as burning 
away in oxygen, like a candle or a piece 
of magnesium tape'; but it is really 
much more correct to think of the 
oxygen as molecules built into the 
tissues to give them explosive pro¬ 
perties. The oxygen is taken in by the 
tissues after they have exploded and 
worked in order to build themselves up 
again, and so in a very real sense we 
feed upon the air. 

The digestive glands . themselves 
cannot work unless supplied with plenty 
of oxygen, and therefore it is that 
exercise in the open air has such a good 
effect on the appetite. Apart, too, from 
the chemical action of the oxygen, 
moving air promotes digestion by stimu¬ 
lating the circulation through the 
nerves in the skin; and 'everyone knows 
how sea and mountain breezes create an 
appetite. So that, even when we do not 
eat the air, it. still is well to have it 
around us at meal-times. 

An interesting illustration of the effect 
of fresh air on the appetite was seen 
some years ago, when a law was passed 
improving the ventilation of barracks, 
for the soldiers grew so hungry that 
their rations had to be increased., 


THE DENTIST, B.C. 
Gold Bridges 3000 Years Ago 

We modern people are continually 
wondering at our own cleverness, par¬ 
ticularly as inventors ; but ought we 
not to be clever, seeing that we have the 
advantage of nearly all the cleverness of 
the long past ? 

Some of our cleverness that is com¬ 
monly supposed to be quite modem is 
almost incredibly old; A discovery has 
now been made that a gold bridge in 
dentistry was a device’of at least 3000 
years ago. 

Really, many of the things we do arc 
but slight improvements on what our 
forefathers did in early ages. They 
found out many of the most important, 
processes—the uses of fire, the prepara¬ 
tion of metals, the principles of machines 
that govern the action of tools, writing, 
musical harmony, the place and move¬ 
ment of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength of the arch, the inflexible truths 
of geometry; the science of numbers, 
and many more things that form the 
solid foundations of knowledge. 


STAMPS WORTH A MILLION 
World’s Rarest Collection 

The world’s most valuable stamp col¬ 
lection is for sale. Its owner, Baron 
Philip von Ferrary, died in 1917 and 
bequeathed it to the Berlin Postal 
Museum, but as it was kept in Paris the 
French Government confiscated it as 
enemy property, and it is to be sold. - 

The collection contains a used and 
unused copy of every postage stamp 
issued down to the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, and is said .to have cost 7500,000. 
It contains the only known copy of 
the one-cent British Guiana, 1856, the 
rarest stamp in the. world, and five 
of the famous Post Office Mauritius. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 
ON THE MOON ? 

ASTRONOMER WHO SAYS 
THINGS GROW THERE 

Professor Pickering Talks 
MOON’S PATCHWORK QUILT '- 

' By tho C.N. Boy Astrohomer 

Professor Pickering, the famous 
American astronomer, has been staying 
in England, find ha's been telling -.astro¬ 
nomers of the wonderful things he has 
seen ■ through his telescope, - 

In- a recent number of the C.N. 
mention was made of his views as to the 
length of a day on Venus, but the pro 
fessbr is best known to newspaper 
readers because of his observations of 
changes on the Moon. - . 

Professor Pickering’s, observatory is 
at Mandeville, in-Jamaica, where he has 
a fine refracting telescope . with an 
object-glass eleven inches across. He 
claims that at Mandeville the atmos¬ 
phere is remarkably clear and steady, 
and thus specially' suitable for the' use'of 
so large a telescope. . ' 

Vegetation on the Moon 

For some years the-professor has.been 
pioneering, and now he has. some very 
interesting things to telj us. • Most im¬ 
portant of all, he . is convinced that 
vegetation of a kind exists oh the' Moon, 
as described already in these columns. 
He has been led to this conclusion by 
the behaviour of certain light and dark 
patches in various places on the Aid,on's 
surface. Particularly has he been looking 
at one, crater called Aristillus. '. 

Now, a day on the Moon- is nearly as 
long as a month on the Earth, so that 
at any place on the Moon’s surface the 
Sun takes about fourteen days to rise in 
the sky until noon is reached, and the 
same length of time to go down again. 

What the professor has found in the 
case of Aristillus is this. When the Sun 
has first risen on the crater the region 
near by is more or less clear of markings; 
but three or four days later, when the Sun 
has risen higher in the sky,'straight and 
narrow dark lines begin to appear. 

A Living World 

They are about twelve miles-long, and 
may be anything from 300 to 1500 feet 
■wide. Later still, the lines broaden out, 
and dark areas begin to develop; and in 
the case of another crater about which 
the professor spoke the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood takes on an appearance not 
unlike an irregular patchwork quilt.'.' 

The long, straight markings are called 
by some people canals, but in order to 
avoid confusion Professor Pickering 
prefers to call them runs. To other 
markings on the “ quilt ” he gives such 
names as the Crab or the Bird. 

The professor is convinced that there 
is snow on the Moon, and he has shown 
that it is possible for water to exist on 
the surface in spite of the great rarity 
of the lunar atmosphere. 

If we accept these vie\ys it is inter¬ 
esting to feel that our satellite and 
travelling companion through space is 
not yet quite dead, though . she is 
certainly in • a state far more advanced 
than that which our own old Earth has 
reached. J.' W. 

SAFETY FILMS 
Kinema and the Schools 

' An official of the London County 
Council, discussing the question of the 
kinema in the schools, declares that it is 
impossible to think of it as long as the 
films are inflammable. The great danger 
of the inflammable films now used is 
recognised by educational authorities. 

A lady visitor to a school has called 
attention to the fact that she found 
4000 feet of films lying in tin boxes 
above the radiators, and the sort of 
accident that such a sight brings to 
mind would be enough to shut the kinema 
out of education for a generation. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

JACK CADE THE MYSTERY 
MAN 

Famous Woman Who Offended 
Napoleon 

AN EASY-GOING PRIME MINISTER 


July JO. John Calvin born at Noyon. . * . • 15Q9 

11. Battle of Oudenarde . ... 1708 

12. Jack Cade killed at Heathfield.. 1450 

.13. Treaty of Berlin concfuded \» ." ..... 1878 

14. Madame de* Stael died in Paris. ..... 1817 
15; Cardinal Manning-born at Totterilge . . 1808 
16. Lord Melbourne becarne Premier .... 1834 


Jack Cade 

ack Cade, the leader of a rebellion of 
Kentish men in 1450, is one of the 
mystery men of our history. 

Who he was is. not known, but 
tradition says he was .an Irishman. 
When the people of Kent, goaded to 
rebellion by the heavy" taxation rudely 
gathered by the officials of Henry VI, 
marched to London to protest, and 
beheaded the sheriff of the county, Cade 
found himseif at their head. 

Many Londoners, sympathised witli 
the rebels and welcomed them into the 
city. But when Cade’s men showed 
■signs of plundering their return' to the 
city from their camp' 'at Blackheath 
was refused, and a drawn battle was 
fought on London Bridge. 

A truce followed, with forgiveness on 
both sides. As Jack Cade marched away 
into .Kent, however, he continued 
plundering, and the new sheriff, coming 
upon his men as they quarrelled about 
their booty, dispersed them. 

Cade himself on being caught made a 
brave defence, was dangerously wounded, 
and died as lie was being carried back to 
London, and his head was 1 set up on 
London Bridge. .. _ .. . 

Cade.’s rebellion, recorded only by his 
enemies, is one of the most obscure 
episodes in English liistoiry.' 

Madame De Stael 

I ord . Macaulay, glancing at the 
L "‘ -women of the early nineteenth 
century, wrote that the three greatest 
were Madame de Stael, Miss Edgeworth, 
and, Jane Austen, in that order. Now the 
order would be reversed, but Madame 
de Stael remains a remarkable figure. . 

Her parentage is interesting. Gibbon, 
the great English historian, fell in love, 
when young, with Mile. Curchod, the 
handsome. daughter of a Swiss pastor, 
but. his father objected to the marriage. 
The lady married the French financial 
statesman M. Necker,and their daughter 
Germaine became Madame de Stael, wife 
of the Swedish Ambassador in Paris. . 

When M. Necker, grown wealthy and 
unpopular, withdrew to Switzerland, his 
daughter, ■ as Ambassadress, remained in 
Paris during the Revolution, a great 
society leader, brilliant talker, and a 
writer of books once admired. 

As- she made herself objectionable to 
Napoleon he excluded her from France, 
and for ten- years they annoyed one 
another, she living a wealthy woman in 
Switzerland or touring the courts of 
Europe as Napoleon’s enemy. After his 
death she resumed her place as a central 
figure in Parisian society. 

Lord Melbourne 

T ord Melbourne . was the Whig 
*“* statesman who was Prime Minister 
when Victoria became Oueen, a girl in 
her teens, and he has made himself 
remembered by tbe fatherly part he 
played toward her during the early 
years of her reign. 

Though he lived during one of the 
most exciting periods of English parlia¬ 
mentary history, when slavery was being 
abolished, religious exclusion removed, 
and the franchise extended, he was just 
an easy-going politician. The protest 
with which he met all proposals for 
change was “ Can’t you leave it alone ? ” 

When he could be induced to move 
it was usually in the direction of popular 
freedom, but he preferred not to inov.e, 
and he stands in history as a fair 
specimen of the Whig statesman. 
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PLAYING FIELDS OF 
LONDON 

The Great Army in White 

This is a very great year for sport, and 
cricket and polo matches, tennis and 
golf tournaments, have all been attended 
by large crowds. 

It is good to see the great masses of 
London workers enjoying the open air in 
these beautiful summer months, but it 
is better still to note the enormous 
numbers who are not content with 
looking on but are actually joining in 
the play. 

All around London at week-ends and 
in the evenings we see great numbers of 
ffannel-clad people at play. 

Cricket and tennis are the most 
popular games, and it is estimated that 
in London alone there are as many as a 
hundred thousand players, with 5000 
cricket teams. . 

The popularity of these two games is 
amazing, and many thousands have been 
disappointed at being unable to join 
clubs for want of room to play. 

The London Playing Fields Society 
has five times as many tennis courts as 
in pre-war days, and these could have 
been let three times over for this season. 
The L.C.C. has about 250 grounds 
available for cricket, and more .than 
xooo applications for their use. 

HEALTH WARNING 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 

By the C.N. Doctor 

. There are now nearly 6000 cases of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals, 
and nearly a thousand fresh cases were 
admitted a week ago. 

During the prevalence of these dis¬ 
eases it is well that all precautions 
against infection should be taken. Milk 
should be boiled, any case of sore throat 
should be shown to a doctor at once, 
and any child showing symptoms of ill-, 
health should be kept away from school. 


KEEPING THE HEART 
BEATING 

An Extraordinary Case 

B / the C.N. Doctor 

A very remarkable case has been re¬ 
ported in Lo tdon. 

An operat on was performed on a 
dockman wh > had been suffering from 
sleepy sickness. When the anaesthetic 
was administered breathing stopped 
almost immeliately. Artificial respira¬ 
tion, however, was’ at once carried out, 
and though natural breathing never 
returned the heart continued to beat 
for no less the 11 seven and a half hours. 

Some of ti e notices of this case were 
headed “ Heart Beats After Death,” 
but, strictly speaking, the man was 
alive till his heart ceased beating; and 
the extraordinary thing is that he was 
kept alive sc long by artificial respira¬ 
tion. It shows that the treatment was 
very effective ly carried out. 

There can be no doubt that, except 
for the oxygen supplied by the artificial 
respiration, t re heart would have failed 
in a few minutes. 

THE FIRST MOTOR CAR 
COMES OUT, AGAIN 
A Curate’s Ride to Paris 

One afternron not long ago Parisians 
could see th:: oldest motor-car in the 
world going about in the streets of the 
city—a car n ade in 1891. 

This auciert vehicle belongs to a good 
country curate, the Abbe Javois, who 
lives at Renneville, in the Somme 
Department. Having to come to Paris 
for business, the good man preferred his 
dear little car to the train. It took him 
two days to complete the journey, and 
his arriving ai the Porte Maillet, in Paris, 
among a wo'idering crowd, was a real 
triumph. 

In spite o' its ancient appearance— 
it has not even pneumatic tyres—the 
little car was, thanks to the perfect 
state of its mechanism, the admiration 
of all motorists who passed it by. 


BABY GOES ROUND THE 
WORLD 

Can Any Child Beat This? 

Marion Lucy Holland, her grand¬ 
parents write to' tell us, had travelled 
right round the'world before she was 
eight months old. 

She was born in Shanghai, China, 
October 4, 1920, and left there with her 
parents for England on November 6, by 
way of the Pacific Ocean and San Fran¬ 
cisco. Then she crossed the American 
Continent by train to New York, and, 
leaving New York on December 14 by 
the Aquitania, she arrived at Southamp¬ 
ton on December 21. 

Her parents, who were on holiday, 
returned with her from Liverpool, April 
15, 1921, via the Mediterranean, Suez, 
and the Indian Ocean, and reached 
Shanghai on May 2f>, 192T, more than a 
week before she was eight months old. 

Her grandparents are wondering 
whether this is a record for a child 
traveller. We think it must be. 

WORLD’S SEARCH FOR 
FOOD 

Dolphin and Yak for Dinner 

Not long ago we heard of tinned ten¬ 
tacles of the octopus as a new food 
delicacy ; a week or two ago the whole¬ 
sale cultivation of mushrooms was 
described in the C.N. 

Now comes the news from Russia that 
a new industry is being established to 
prepare dolphin flesh for human food. 

Reindeer is another example. It has 
always been lilted as a substitute for 
beef and mutton, and there are so many 
reindeer now in Alaska that one com¬ 
pany alone has been started to deal 
with twelve thousand carcases a year. 

The yak of Thibet is similarly being 
used as a substitute for beef. 


A PICTURE AND A ROSE 
And a Happy Day for Brave 
Blind Men 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

- A pleasant auction sale has taken place 
in Paris, where a drawing made by the 
great artists David and Ingres working 
together was sold for the benefit of war- 
blinded soldiers. 

The occasion was chiefly attractive 
because the auctioneer was Madamo 
Cecile Sorel, the famous French actress 
of the Comedy Theatre; Madame Sorel 
opened the sale with a pretty speech. 

This picture, she said, was not a 
meaningless work ; it was the fruit of 
the master’s and pupil’s collaboration ; 
it bore two glorious signatures—David 
and Ingres. It was a whole collection. 

Then the bidding began. The first bid 
was 1500 francs, but the bidding quickly 
went up to 20,000 and 30,000, and 
at last reached 36,000 francs. Then a 
buyer offered 40,000 francs, and got it, 
refusing to give out his name—a 
modesty to which Madame Sorel referred 
by saying; “Gentlefolk are not like 
actors—they do not care for publicity ! ” 
Everybody smiled, and the rose 
Madame Sorel wore was put to auction, 
and sold for 1200 francs. Everybody was 
glad, and this little artistic and charitable 
event came to an end. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

A suit of 16th century armour. £25,000 

An emerald and brilliant brooch £3S00 
, A 13th century MS. .... £3500 
14th century Florentine MS. . £2600 

A 15th century Breviary . . £1050 

An English tilting helmet . £1000 

IS Hepplewhite chairs. . . £997 

Confessions of Charles V . £SOO 

A 14th century Apocalypse . £800 

One page of a 15th century M.S. £500 
An old British £1 stamp . . £120 

1 st edition of Pride and Prejudice £78 
Whistler’s palette and brush. . £64 

Napoleon’s copy of Tacitus . . £52 
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Listen to the Birds 

nr he songs of the birds are be- 

1 ginning to die away as the 
summer heat increases, and many 
of our songsters are already mute. 

But what a concert it has 
been while it lasted ! From the 
first faint signs of dawn until 
the very edge of*night’s darkness 
these joyous minstrels have 
flooded the air with their hap¬ 
piness, as if, early and late, they 
grudged the time for rest. 

, The season of rapture and 
duty over, many birds and their 
broods will be gathering into 
flocks, so that in the harvest 
fields the young may extend 
their knowledge of the world 
. before the time comes for further 
flight. Ere they go let us learn 
at least two things from them. 

In the singing of the birds, 
more beautifully perhaps than 
in anything else, the Creator of all 
life has shown us that joy is a 
glorious part of our endowment. 

The playfulness of all young 
things is another lovely proof of 
it, so is the decoration of this 
earth with flowers and the charm 
of Nature’s colouring ; but in 
the song of birds, so clear, in¬ 
tense, palpitating, and soulful, 
we hear the very voice of joy. 
And it is a call to us to open our 
hearts in gladness to all the 
gracious influences that may 
brighten and uplift our lives. 

But while the beauty and the 
duty of-joy are sung into us by 
the birds, these little benefactors 
bless us further if they can draw 
from us the grace of sympathy. 

Of all God’s creatures near 
enough to us for comradeship 
birds are most difficult to know, 
and therefore they demand from 
us a most delicate sympathy. 
To be trusted by the birds, so 
shy, wary, and free, is indeed 
to achieve a feat of friendship. 

We must understand them and 
love them for what they are, as 
they are, to be real friends with 
birds. Only by giving up all 
desire to make birds conform to 
our human waj-s can we be really 
sympathetic toward them. The 
moment we try to catch them, 
cage them, and mould them to our 
wishes, we show our blundering. 

Freedom is the dearest right 
of the swift-winged bird, freedom 
to live its life in its own way,' and 
the first condition of friendship 
with these wild things is that we 
should act in such a way that 
they know that we respect their 
wildness. That is the beginning 
of a free understanding between 
man and bird; and to the man 
it is a fine training in sympathy, 
while to the bird it maybring food, 
shelter, and a new companionship. 

So, while the shy bird-life of 
summer still gathers close around 
us, let us use its presence for the 
softening of our feelings and the 
cheering of our hearts., 
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Have You Seen a Luncheon 
Basket ? 

M.P. has been asking why 7607 
officials are now necessary at 
the War Office when 2800 were enough 
in 1914. He was assured that cor¬ 
respondence has greatly increased. 

It has. Some of these 7607 officials 
are at this moment writing letters to 
find out what has happened to two 
luncheon baskets issued in 1914. 

Is it not wonderful ? In those dark 
first days of the war a luncheon basket 
was given to a man going out to 
France. Perhaps the man is sleeping 
out there now. The war goes on year 
after year ; we are thrilled with hope 
and stricken in sorrow ; Verdun and 
Vimy Ridge and Gallipoli write them¬ 
selves into immortal history; and at 
last the war comes to a sort of end. 
The fighting stops ; the Peace Men 
sit in Paris for about a year; year 
after year of the Peace goes by; and 
the War Office of the British Empire 
is writing in 1921 to inquire about the 
luncheon basket issued in 1914. 

Is anything quite like Militarism-in 
these days of income tax at six shil¬ 
lings in the pound ? If any reader in 
the British Empire should find two 
luncheon baskets, battered and worn, 
perhaps stained with blood and 
splashed with mud, will they please 
help the Wa'r Office in its great search ? 
©. ' 

Proverb of the Day 



To Our Parents 

It is Easier to Bend the Twig than the Tree 

Society Notes 

'Y'iiere was a gay scene at the garden 
party of the birds a day or two 
ago. Bright dresses and matchless music, 
the programme said. 

0 • 

There were many Redcaps, several 
Blue % Bonnets, and one Gold Crest. 

0 

Kittiwake wore a Black Bonnet, and 
Tomtit, in a Blackcap, arrived on a 
Common Scoter. There was many a 
Wryneck as the guests tried to catch a 
glimpse of the strange pair. 

0 

Musical selections were given by the 
Singing Titlark and the Alpine Chanter, 
and it was hard to say which was the 
better Garden Warbler of the two. 

0 

But the performance on the bagpipes 
by a Piping Bullfinch was not greatly 
appreciated. Several guests at the ba,ck 
were heard to remark that he was only 
a Common Sandpiper who had been 
seen Puffin away on the beach. 


The Better Way 

T° all those grumblers who make 
our world so discontented we 
commend a story our postbag brings 
this week from Pari?. 

A philosopher offered one day to his 
pupils a prize of a thousand franA for 
the best thought any one of them 
could send him. Here is the thought 
that won the prize : 

Men complain that God put thorns 
to roses. It would be far better of them 
to thank Him for having put roses to 
the thorns. 

# 

Tip-Cat 

J^oes the gentleman who writes “ the 
work we are not paid for is always 
the sweetest ” imagine that toffee 
made for nothing ? 

0 

There is a new ailment known as 
“ sleepy-head.” All our friends 
will soon be mere nodding acquaintances. 
0 

A N M.P. never . again wants to see 
men setting out to work at six in 
the morning. He 
shouldn't get up 
so early. 


0 


A 



PETER PUGK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW. 

If the rents will 
come down as the 
houses go up 


size , of Sir Harry 


CORRESPONDENT 

asks where he 
can study finger¬ 
prints. Let him 
look in almost any 
hand-book. 

0 

The air will be. 

conquered when 
man learns to soar.. 
like the birds and 
fall like prices. 

0 

“ Y ou cannot point 
• out any prac¬ 
tical value in mu¬ 
sic,” says an expert. 

Does he know the 
Lauder’s salary ? , - 

0 

Peter Puck, having had a ride in a 
, . dogcart, is. now. asking if anyone 
will give him a ride in a mousetrap. 

0 

A French chef has invented perfumed 
cookery. What the diner can’t eat 
he can take away in "a nose-bag. 

0 

“ There is nothing wrong,” we are 
assured, " with the rising genera¬ 
tion.” Except that it is always wanting 
another rise. 

0 

M.P. tells us he goes to the House of 
Commons for enlightenment. He 
does not say whether he gets any. 

© 

Rats 

^ll wise people believe in economy, 
and many unwise people too. 
The Agricultural Committee of Bed¬ 
fordshire has decided to save money 
by stopping the official campaign of 
rat destruction.. 

We have always thought Bedford¬ 
shire a very wise county, and perhaps 
it has abolished all its rats. In that 
case we congratulate the Agricultural 
Committee; ‘ but, if it has no.t abol¬ 
ished the rats, is it not rather like 
saving pennies and losing pounds to 
abolish the rat crusade instead ? 


Out to Sea 

T 1 ft your faces, little paddlers, 
Leave your castles in the sand, 
Drop your buckets, spades, and 
shrimp-nets, 

There is finer work on hand ; 
For a ship rides on the waters, 
And her sails begin to fill ; 
Hurry up and go aboard her, 

Go aboard the ship I Will. 

5he will bear you through the 
tempest, 

By the whirlpool and the reef, 
To the Island of Achievement 
And the World Past All Belief ; 
She will take you to adventures 
That shall change the life of man 
If you bravely step aboard her 
Arid sign on as Yes 1 Can. 

O the Island of Achievement, 

It is just across the bay, 
With its glorious harbour flooded 
By the waves of Everyday; 
You can live therewith the Heroes, 
With the Martyrs, and the Free, 
If you turn away from paddling, 
And sail boldly out to sea. 

Harold Begbie 

@ 

H.M.S. Revenge 

By Oup Country Girl In Town 

TTiS cry came to us through a 
blustering wind—a thin, shrill, 
piping cry. 

We watched him approaching,- 
a little, stumpy figure dragged by 
a relentless female hand. The cry 
came on ahead of him, like a herald. 

A little later we could see him as 
a boy in a sailor suit, and realised 
that the relentless female hand be¬ 
longed to his mother. His face was 
pink with rage. His cry had become 
a roar of temper. 

“ What a naughty little boy ! ” 
exclaimed my companion. 

“He is being taken out to tea 
against his will,” I replied, “ and this 
is his revenge.” 

The mother stopped, took out a 
handkerchief, and, stooping down, 
daubed the eyes in the pink face. 

We passed them at that moment, 
the boy still yelling, and what do you 
think was written on his cap-band ? 

On my word of honour—H.M.S. 
Revenge. 

I hope our roars of laughter cured 
him of his bad temper—they were 
so natural and so jolly. 

® 

The Prayer Before Trafalgar 

O most powerful and glorious Lord God, 
the Lord of Hosts, that rulest and com- 
mandest all things : 

Thou sittest on the throne judging right, 
and therefore we make our address to Thy 
Divine Majesty in this our necessity, that 
Thou wouldst take the cause into Thine 
own hand, and judge between us and our 
enemies. 

Stir up Thy strength, and come and help 
us; for Thou givest not always the battle 
to the strong, but canst save by many or by 
few. O let not our sins now cry against us 
for vengeance; but hear us, Thy poor 
servants, begging mercy and imploring 
Thy help, that Thou wouldst be a defence 
unto us in the face of the enemy. 

Make it appear that Thou art our 
Saviour and mighty Deliverer, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

An old carp' inter of Si has died at 
Bethnal Green as the result of a scratch. 


LIBERATOR OF SOUTH 
AMERICA . 

CONTINENT’S TRIBUTE 
TO A HERO 

New York’s New Monument to 
Simon Bolivar 

LOVER OF LIBERTY AND 
LEADER OF MEN 

The three great names that dominate 
the history of the American continents, 
north and south, are George Washing¬ 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and Simon 
Bolivar, and it is questionable whether 
even Washington and Lincoln have set 
their mark, by their names,.more widely 
on the Western World than Bolivar. 

After him one country is named— 
Bolivia—and four provinces in four 
other countries—in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Argentina. 

Now, the- Venezuelan Republic, the 
country with which he was most closely 
connected, is replacing the first memorial 
figure on Bolivar Hill, in New York, 
by a fine new statue by Sally James 
Farnham. We give a picture of it on 
this page. 

A Great Patriot 

Simon Bolivar was a rich Venezuelan, 
born in 1783. When he was born Spain 
and Portugal remained masters of nearly 
the whole of the South American conti¬ 
nent, Spain holding the western and 
northern . coasts backing on to Brazil, 
which was Portuguese. When Bolivar 
died, in 1830, the countries now known 
as Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, and Argentina had all 
thrown off the Spanish yoke and de¬ 
clared themselves independent and re¬ 
publican, and the man who, more than 
any other, liberated the four countries 
first named was this Simon Bolivar. 

The wars of the South American 
Republic have been many and intricate, 
and have usually arisen either from per¬ 
sonal ambitions or general quarrel¬ 
someness, but, though these distractions 
were common in the North-Western 
States during the life of Bolivar, between 
1812 and 1830, he now stands forth 
conspicuous as a great patriot who 
inspired men to worthy ends and never 
sought any personal advantage. 

The Demand for Freedom 

It is pleasant to think that the fame 
of Bolivar is growing with the centuries, 
for when he was bravely struggling for 
his country’s liberty, and for unity 
between its jealous localities, one third 
of the men serving under his banners 
were said to be volunteer British, 
attracted by his indomitable spirit. 

Bolivar. had the early advantage of 
education in Europe, and he knew the 
United States, so that when he went 
home to Venezuela he was able to 
realise the hopeless state of his country 
under Spanish government, and at once 
joined the men who demanded freedom. 

For eight years war went, on, but 
in the end the Spaniards were overcome, 
from Chili round northward to Guiana. 

At times he achieved his aim of a 
union of all the revolting States, but 
they broke away from one another, and 
to this day are not united. 

Called from the Farm 

One of the suspicions that followed 
Bolivar was that he would become a 
kind of Napoleon, establishing himself 
as a dictator ; and indeed he was a firm 
ruler in restless lands ; but when he 
was accused of ambition he resigned his 
power and went back to his farms until 
he was called up again to govern. 

For deep in all hearts was the confi¬ 
dence that this man was a true patriot 
and no self-seeker. While others tried 
to grow rich through power, he, though 
rich at first, became comparatively poor. 

And now, a hundred years after his 
triumphs, for he was the first President 
of Colombia in 1821, he is acclaimed, not 
only by America, but by all the world, 
one of its true heroes and a genuine 
and successful lover of liberty. 


The wage bill of the railways has gone 
up since the beginning of the war from 
£47,000,000 to £173,000,000. 

The President of Chili is about to 
introduce a Bid prohibiting the sale of 
alcohol througl out the republic. 

Coal in Sussex 

While digging a well at HadlowDown, 
in Sussex, a number of workmen sud¬ 
denly struck a small seam of coal. 

Robert llurns on £50 a Year 

A letter froir Robert Burns has come 
into the auctior. rooms, in which the poet 
rejoices that he is happy and independent 
on £50 a year. 

Rebuilding Poland 

Over a millk n and a half houses were 
destroyed in I olish towns and villages 
during the wai, and already nearly half 
a million have been rebuilt. 

Quiet Work for Heroes 

A demobili ;ed captain has been 
advertising that he makes liand- 
embroidered blouses, and a major has 
been advertisirg that he knits jumpers. 


THE LAZY LIZARD 
And How it Pays for Doing 
Nothing 

It is reported that there has just 
arrived at the 1 -ondon Zoological Gardens 
a creature which “ looks like a worm but 
really is a degraded lizard whose legs 
and ears have faded away.” 

This degraded lizard lives in the huge 
nests of the “ sanba ” ant, and when it 
wishes to dire it simply puts out its 
tongue and lie ks up a few ants. 

That is no loubt a very easy way of 
getting a goed dinner ; but we have 
little doubt that the lizard has lost its 
legs and beco ne such a poor, miserable 
object throug i the lazy life it has led. 

Organs wh.ch are not used waste, 
and in time vanish like the legs of a 
whale; and the degraded lizard is a 
good example of the dangers of sloth. 
It would be a far prettier and happier 
lizard today if it and its ancestors had 
had to run about and hunt for insects, 
as most respe :table lizards do. 


A soldier at Windsor has died from the 
bite of a gnat. 

The Tower Bridge in London is to be 
repainted at a cost of £19,898. 

During the first six months of the 
present year 70,000,000 working days 
have been lost through trade disputes. 

Herod’s Cloister 

The cloister built by Herod the Great 
at Askalon, praised by Josephus for its 
grandeur, has just been discovered. 

A Proud Hen 

A hen in Victoria, British Columbia, 
is credited with breaking all records by 
laying an egg nearly nine inches round. 
The iien was a white Leghorn. 

A Buried Road 

While workmen were digging near 
the C.N. office to lay telephone cables 
they came across the remains of an 
ancient road near the Fleet River. 

A Terror for Robbers 

An electrical apparatus has been de¬ 
vised in Paris which will raise an alarm 
and terrify thieves at the least move¬ 
ment of the glass of the windows or 
show cases in a jeweller’s shop. 


AMONG THE KANGAROOS 

Six Years in the Australian 
Bush 

A wild man who has lived alone in the 
bush for six years has just been dis¬ 
covered in Australia. 

One day two settlers were riding 
through the bush when they came upon 
a strange-looking man, who flung him¬ 
self on the ground to escape attention. 
When he saw that he had been detected 
he got up and said : “ Keep away from 
me ; you are not my friends. The kan¬ 
garoos, emus, and birds are my friends.” 

However, they succeeded in over¬ 
coming his hostility and he told them he 
lived in the bush on birds and opossums, 
which he roasted over his fire. 

After much persuasion this strange 
man agreed to return to civilisation, but 
he refused to cut his hair and beard, 
which are over two feet long. He had 
tramped all the way from South Aus¬ 
tralia to Queensland, and for six years 
none except a few native boundary 
-riders had known of his life in the wilds. 


STOP BURNING COAL 

AWAY WITH DIRT 

How We are Wasting Coal and 
Spoiling Lives 

PATH TO WEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

The parks of London have been glorious 
this summer as never before. Nature is 
having her lovely way with tree and 
shrub and grassland because of the coal 
crisis. Less coal is being burnt, and 
the verdure is unspoiled. The air is 
clean, clear, and healthy. 

Here is a lesson we have to learn for 
all time ; we shall be foolish indeed if 
we do not derive a great good from the 
passing evil of the coal stoppage. 

Does that mean that we ought to 
cease to burn coal ? Yes, it does mean 
that. Coal is a great gift, and to burn 
it as coal is not only to waste it but to 
change its essential virtues and beauties 
into filth and ugliness. 

We ought to regard coal, not as some¬ 
thing to burn but to manufacture into 
fuels, gases, oils, spirits, dyestuffs, 

. medicines, explosives, perfumes, and 
?o on. If we use crude coal as fuel we 
waste it, and make dirt and unnecessary 
labour. Every chimney that belches 
forth smoke wastes heat, while it be¬ 
grimes the town and makes heavy work 
for women. ■ .. 

The Great Black Pall 

Think of the picture of town life as 
it is, with its pall of dirt for ever black¬ 
ening the furniture, curtains, carpets, 
pictures, and clothes of the inhabitants. 
•Think of the women always cleaning 
and scrubbing, in a vain attempt to get 
rid of what should never have been 
made. Years of the life of every house¬ 
wife have to be given to the vain en¬ 
deavour to keep clean what the chimneys 
are wastefully defiling. 

Let us think what can be done. We 
can take a ton of coal and change it 
into manufactured fuel, gas, and other 
products. Of these the manufactured 
fuels alone have a value equal to that 
obtained by burning a ton of coal. There¬ 
fore, by not using the coal as coal we 
get the gas and the other valuable pro¬ 
ducts for nothing. And the other 
valuable products include manures, 
beautiful, colours, wonderful medicines, 
photographic materials, and so on, in 
an endless list. „ 

A Good Time Coming 

When we realise this we see liow 
wickedly extravagant it is to burn coal. 
The time will come When no one will 
dream of doing a thing so wantonly 
wasteful. 

And when we use our coal properly 
we shall be rewarded not only by more 
wealth but by more happiness. Towns, 
however big, will be as spotless as the 
countryside. We shall be able to grow 
roses in the heart of them, so that they 
will become what towns ought to be— 
sanitoria places in which the eye will 
be refreshed with beautiful verdure, and 
the air will be as clean and invigorating 
as in a holiday resort. 

If we could only make every man and 
every woman think and talk about this 
we should derive untold good from the 
coal crisis. Boys and girls can play 
their part, because with them, even 
more than with the grown-ups, lies the 
making of tliat brighter, happier. land 
that the proper use of coal could give us. 


GREAT AMERICA 

The final figures of the American 
Census show the population of the United 
States to be 105,710,620, and the total 
population of the outlying possessions 
to be 12,148,738. There are thus no 
fewer than 117,859,350 people living 
under the Stars and Stripes. 


WORLD HERO ON HIS HORSE 



This fine state e of Simon Bolivar, the hero-patriot, who liberated South America from the 
Spanish yoke, has just been set up in New York. See next column 
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A Wanderer Upon the Earth 

PATHETIC LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL’S SON 

How He Stepped Down from the 
Throne and Disappeared from History 

THE OLD MAN IN LODGINGS AT CHESHUNT 


MAKING THE RIVER 
WORK 

POWER DRAWN. FROM 
THE TWEED 

Scottish Mills Learning to Do 

Wifhntif Pnal 
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£200 AWARDED TO 
READERS 

Result of the Observation Test 

A very large number of readers entered 
for the observation test given in No. 112 of 
the C.N., but no reader succeeded in men¬ 
tioning ‘every one of the errors which had 
been made deliberately by the artist in the 
•30 pictures. 

Three readers, however, named' all but 
one of these mistakes,- and the first prize 
of £100 has been divided equally among 
them, £33 6s. 8d. going to each. ‘These 
successful competitors, whom we con¬ 
gratulate on the keen powers of observa¬ 
tion they have shown, are: 

S. J. Kirby, 39, Lushington Road, Willesden. 
Alan . Alartin, Stadfold Cottage, Oreston, 
Plymouth. 

Bernard Stevenson, Mount Road, Penn. 
Wolverhampton. 

Here are the correct solutions : 

t. 31 days instead of 30 ; begins SundaY instead 
of Friday, 2. Moth’s antennae, or feelers; - extra 
pair of 'eyespots. 3, Spout upside down.- 4. No 
slit; no keyhole ; no wording on plate ; No G.R. ; 
faces kerb. 5. No slit. 6. Tail too long ; back legs 
bent wrong way; tusks turned down instead of up. 
7.- No rivet. 8 . Cockade on wrong side. ; 9. One 
linger, too many ; buttonholes on both sides. .* 10. 
Ensign upside down. n. No back handle; top all 
open. 2 2; Coat buttons on wrong side. 13. 56 
squares instead of O4 (eight squares short).. 14. Big 
' blade, too long to fit into handle ; nick to open it too 
near to hinge. 15. Feet should not be webbed; 
no tuft should be on head. 16. No minute hand. 

17. Handle bent wrong way; no strings.; no keys. 

18, Strawberries have hawthorn leaves; there; 
should be no spines, ig. Pilchard has mackerel’s 
tail; one fin too many on top. 20. No > back.stud- 
hole. 2i. Soccer (Association) goal with Rugger 
(Rugby) ball. 22. Larph cones with fir leaves. 
23, No screw for focussing. 24. No support at back. 
23. Head faces wrong way; date On wrong side; 
imp left out; date is the year before King George 
became King. 26. No teeth ; no rivets fastening 
Made to handle. 27. Wings curl wrong wav ; wings 
not hinged to frame. 28. No handle to lid. 29. 
Lion and. unicorn reversed ; no inscription round 
scroll; Irish harp and Scottish lion, reversed. 30. 
No fasteners to upper part of boot. . 

Of course, many readers fancied there 
were other errors, which were not errors 
' at all. The list given shows the full number. 

Four readers named all but two of the 
errors, and among these the second prize 
of £25 has been divided. They are : 

Gwvnn Hester, 140, Lochleven Road, Glasgow. 

' Elame Davey, 181, Wood Street, Walthamstow.* 
Phyllis Gawler, 2, Bell Rock, Blackheatb. 

Dorothy P. Rolfe, Pains wick Road, Cheltenham. 

The following 32 readers named all 
but three errors, and the three prizes 
of £10 and the 15 of £1 have been added 
together and divided equally among them : 

Ruth Bright, Southport; Frank Riley, Leicester ; 
J. Lulham, Peaslake ; A. Haigh, London, S.W.7 ; 
E, Shawyer, Derby; C. Reed, Edinburgh; W. 
Hodges, Birchington ; N. Bewley, Wallasev ; M. 
Stern, Forest Hill; G. Donaldson, Hove ; V. Martin, 

' Brighton ; S. Masefield, Cheadle ; B. Unwin. Llan¬ 
dudno ; T. Davies, Bowes Park ; W. Pevov, Hoy- 
wood ; F. Campbell, Edinburgh ; II. Hensel, Wyldc 
Green ; G. Vaughan, London, S.W.7. ; F. Weaver, : 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ; N. Ross, Hands worth ; 

E. .Wilton, Bromley ; D. Darling, Ilford ; J. Att- : 
wooll, Portland ; R. Greenshields, Bexley ; F.. Mason, , 
Hunts Cross ; P. Groom, Hornsey ; H. Gawler, Black- 
heath ; E. Birtvvhistle, Barton-on-Huniber ; A. Jones, 
Bradford ; I. Paul-Williams, Putney ; F, Harper, 
Tunbridge Wells ; K. Smith, Liverpool. 

The next 146 competitors in order of 
merit named all but four of the artist’s 
errors, and the 30 prizes of 10s. each and 
60 of 5s. have been added together' and 
divided equally among them. They are : 

F. Coles,.Crouch End; F. Guest, Denmark Hill ; 

F. . Cade, Cheshunt ; C.-Cade, Cheshunt; W. Bourchier, 
Harwell; R. Speer, Lindfieid; E. Moore, Stafford ; 

G. Stalley, Oxted ; I. Stirling, Stonehouse; ' I.. 
Copping, Rotherham; M. Mon, Doncaster; J. 
F>radley, Harpenden; A. Milne-Redhead, Chelten¬ 
ham ; M. Harris, Blackburn ; L. Birnage, Sutton ; 
E. Fish, Sheffield; J. Barnett, Hintlcsham ; M. 
Tough, South Norwood ; R. Walker, St. Albans; 
J. Moon, Forest Gate ; K. Rea, Coleraine ; W. Har¬ 
greaves, Doncaster ;. E. Ellis, Market Ilarborough ; 
M. Heeley, Birmingham; W. Robinson, Scottop ; 
A. Wcthered, Daventry; K. Strange, Worthing ; 
J. Strange, Worthing; D. Cannon, Weston-super- 
Mare ; E. Langhorne, Hastings ; L. Ta Bois, Brockley ; 

E. Piper, Bishopston; C. Foster, Checkendon; 

H. Warner, Stamford Hill; A. Groser, Barnet; 

A. Atkinson, Alloa ; L. Brace, Caerphilly ; R. Newn- 
ham, Rogate; C. Keen, Camberwell; MV Foster, 
Norwood; J. Long, Doddington; B. Litchfield, 
Rcigate; V. Rankin, West Bridgford; G.- Scott, 

'Buiwell; J. Conchie, Stonehaven; R. Datibeny, 
Walton-by-Clevedon; F. Finlay, Wimbledon; R. 
Manning, Hockley ; C. Capper, Malvern; N. Wilkin¬ 
son, Wakefield; E. Ede, Brighton; H. Sackett, 

1 Tkevdon Bois; G. Muncaster, West Stanley; G. 
Gardiner, Chingford ; O. Groser, Barnet; R. Woods, 
Warrington ; J. Dancy, Chiswick; H. Richardson, 
Tad worth ; S. Li miner, Cromer ; M. Bristow, Anerley; 

C. Holloway, Edinburgh; A. Monro, Glasgow; 
R. Taylor, Devonport; M. Jennings, Liverpool; 
M. Smith, Sanderstead; J. Northcote, Highgatc; 
M, Neill, Sunderland ; S. Ellis, Market Harborough ; 

B. Paul-Williams, Putney ; J. Hudson, Guildford; 
M. Dickerson, Wincanton ; J. Lee, London, S.W. 7; 

• A. Bartholomew, Aylesford ; F. Lee, London, S.W. 7 ; 

D. Burton, Thornton Heath ; G. Tarnell, Brighton ; 

C. Ridpath, London,N.W.3 ; J. McCormick, Brighton ;. 

M. Finch, Torquay; R. Ebbetts, Golder’s Green; 

F. Schofield, Glasgow; C Harry, Grimsby; S. 
Hutchinson, Bideford; C. Bentley, West Kirby; 
H. Leigh-Sarney, Clifton; A. Rolfe, Cheltenham; 

N. Mastcrman, Dorking; N. Litchfield, Wolver¬ 
hampton; \V. Creer, jnr., Liverpool; R. Clarke, 

Continues in the fourth column 


The calendar calls to mind this week 
one of the pathetic figures in our his¬ 
tory. On July 12 in 1712 Richard 
Cromwell passed away. 

The world knows little of Crom¬ 
well’s son, save that he failed pathetic¬ 
ally, as great men’s sons so often do, 
to fill his father’s place. He succeeded 
his father as Lord. Protector of the 
Realm. He opened Parliament in 
January 1659; but three months 
later, on April 22, he stepped doivn 
from the throne of his owm free will, 
and disappeared from history. 

Involved in debt, surrounded by 
enemies, Richard Cromwell was the 
most unenviable man in England. 
The> ingratitude of Parliament was 
amazing. Oliver’s funeral had cost 
about £30,000, all but £8000 of which 
Richard had been left to pay, and 
England owed the Protector £27,000. 

Richard Flees from England 

Money advanced for the purchase of 
coats for the soldiers and for the use 
of garrisons had. not been repaid, and 
Parliament appointed a committee to 
set matters right, granting Richard six 
months’ freedom from arrest. Richard 
fled from England to avoid arrest for 
England’s debts, and for twenty years 
he remained an exile in France. 

He wandered from place to place, 
living as best he could on the scant 
means at his command. A few' months 
before he had sat on the throne, king 
in all but name, master of two palaces, 
with ten thousand pounds a year. In 
his trunks were the congratulations of 
all the crowned heads of Europe. Now, 
neglected by Parliament, forgotten by 
his friends, in danger of arrest, he 
wandered on the face of the earth. A 
dozen years before his father’s-name 
had struck fear throughout Europe ; 
now Croimveil' was a name to which 
Richard dared not answer. His de¬ 
voted wife waited fifteen years for his 
return, and died without seeing him 
again ; his favourite daughter' was 
married and buried in a few' months. 

A Present for Tommy 

His exile over, Richard returned’to 
England, living as “.Mr. Clarke” at 
Cheshunt. Here he lived a simple 
life in lodgings, paying ten shillings a 
week for his board. Mrs. Peiigelly, his 
kindly landlady, kept his accounts in 
great detail, and as many of them have 
been preserved we arc able to catch 
glimpses of Richard’s life as a lodger. 
He smoked a good deal, paying 2s. 8d. 
per gross for his “ pypes ” ; and he 
appears to have been generous even in 
his poverty, for we .find that on one 
occasion he borrow'ed £2 from his land¬ 
lady “ when you had your feast.” 

When his daughters- came up from 
Hursley, his home in better days, he 
would treat them to a comfortable 
dinner in Westminster, borrowing the 
money from good Mrs. Pengelly, who 
seems to have had a ready purse and a 
walling heart. Richard wore spec¬ 
tacles, and Mrs. Pengelly’s bills con¬ 
tain such charges as “ is. for your 
spectacal case,” and there are charges 
of “ half a ginney for.Callichoe Wascots 
and makeing,” “ for mending and lac¬ 


quering your shoes, eighteen pence,” 
and “ for repairing your breeches, six¬ 
pence.” There are sundry presents to 
neighbours’ children, and to young 
Tommy Pengelly, the son of his land¬ 
lady, Richard seems to have been 
specially kind. “ Money you were 
pleased to give Tommy on his entrance 
at the Temple, £3 18s.,” is one of the 
entries, and another is fifteen shillings 
spent on a gun for Tommy. 

It must not be imagined from this, 
however, that the ex-Protector had 
more money than' he needed. He 
seems to have come more than once to 
his last shilling. Once, w'hen visiting 
his daughters at Hursley, he was 
obliged to postpone his return for want 
of a shirt. On the whole, however, his 
life at Cheshunt appears to have been 
tolerably happy. In 1685, when 
Charles II died, he presented his 
daughter Anne with a new “ tippitt " 
and her sister Betty with a box of 
gloves ; but there is no record that he 
himself went into mourning, though on 
the death of Queen Mary, ten years 
later, Richard appears to have spent 
half a crown on mourning gloves. 

A Gay Scene at Court 

The story is told that when Queen 
Anne was engaged in some State~cere- 
monial two years before Richard’s 
death, Her Majesty w r as surrounded 
by a host of gaily-dressed courtiers. 
In the throng was an old man in plain 
dress, having the appearance of a 
country farmer, who gazed on the fair 
scene with deep interest. “ Have you 
ever seen such a sight before ? ” asked 
a sympathetic bystander, and the old 
man answered slowly,' “ Never since I 
sat in her chair.” It was Richard 
Cromwell, in his eighty-fourth year. 

His later years were made unhappy 
by a painful disagreement with his 
daughters concerning the property at 
Hursley. The two daughters did their 
utmost to deprive Richard of his rights, 
on the pica that he was too old and 
would fritter the estate away. It is 
touching to think of the old man being 
turned away from the home in which 
he had lived with his wife in the hap¬ 
piest years of his life, but a lawsuit—in 
which Tommy Pengelly defended 
the ex-Protector — established his 
rights, and father and daughters be¬ 
came reconciled. For the next seven 
years he lived partly at Hursley and 
partly at Cheshunt, and at Cheshunt, 
on July 12,1712, he passed into his rest. 
“ Live in love ; I am going to the God 
of Love,” he said to his daughters. 

Old Man Goes for a Gallop 

He had lived nearly 86 years, and 
few men since the world began have 
lived through such, strange times. His 
twenty years, of exile were spent in 
reading and drawing and doing good. 
He was tall, fair-haired, and healthy— 
“ the lively image of his father.” At 
80 he could gallop his horse for several 
miles. He was humane, kind-hearted, 
and sagacious, and we may well be 
kind in our estimate of the man who 
was never a penny the better, though 
many a penny the worse, for being the 
son of his father. 


SAVING £10,000 A YEAR 

The use of water power is more or 
less in its infancy in Great Britain, but 
an interesting and ingenious scheme has 
been completed at ’Walkerburn, on the 
Tweed, which makes use of the river by 
night as well as by day to supply power 
for the running of two woollen mills. 

It was found that the drop in the 
river at this point would give an output 
of 220 horse-power ; but that was not 
enough to keep the two mills going. 
The engineers, therefore, proposed that 
the work of the river should be utilised 
for the whole of the 24 hours, and that 
some method should be devised of 
storing up the power produced at night 
for use in the day. 

Driving Water Uphill 

Electric accumulators were too costly, 
and the plan' since suggested for the 
great Severn scheme was therefore 
adopted, water being pumped up a hill 
to be run down the next day with force 
sufficient to work a turbine. 

First of all the river course was 
deepened by several feet, and a power¬ 
house, equipped with two ■ high-speed 
turbines, erected. Then a nine-inch 
steel pipe was laid from the power-house 
to the top of a hill that overlooks the 
Tweed valley, and there a large reser¬ 
voir of reinforced concrete, capable of 
holding three and a half million gallons 
of water, was built. 

It took a year to complete this reser¬ 
voir, and in its construction 500 tons of 
concrete, 1000 tons of sand, and 2000 
tons of gravel were used. 

All this material was taken up the 
precipitous hillside in wagons drawn by 
a steel cable worked by an engine at the 
foot of the hill. 

Working by Day and Night 

The water of the river drives a Pelton 
wheel of 250 horse-power, and this is 
connected with dynamos that provide 
the power to work the mills. Then, 
at night, when the mills are idle, and at 
week-ends, the turbines are kept going 
for pumping water up to the reservoir 
a thousand feet above. In the daytime 
this water is allowed to run down again 
and drive the turbines. In this way 450 
horse-power is produced, which is more • 
than enough to keep both mills working 
at full tilt. 

The cost of this clever installation has 
been £100,000 ; but as the saving of 
coal, oil, and labour will be £10,000 a 
year it will soon pay for itself. 

This is the very first work of its kind 
to be carried out in the British Isles, 
and only two other similar schemes are 
at work in the whole world. The 
scheme has proved a great triumph for 
British engineering. ' 
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ROOKS RETURN TO 
THE TREES 

How They Help to Save 
Our Food Crops 

MANY TONS OF HARMFUL 
INSECTS DESTROYED 

By Our Country Correspondent 

- Rooks are returning to the rookeries just 
now in ever-increasing numbers. 

If we Jive near a rookery we cannot 
help noticing that the rooks are return¬ 
ing in increasing numbers to the trees. 

After'tire young were fledged at the 
beginning of June the rookery was for¬ 
saken, the birds having flown away, to 
the seashore of marsliy districts or to 
those areas where root crops are grown, 
in search of food. 

But now they are returning to the 
rookeries, and there are few more inter¬ 
esting occupations for the Nature lover 
than sitting with a pair of field or opera 
glasses and watching the antics of the 
rooks at the tops of the trees. 

One peculiar habit they have is said 
to indicate the approach of rain. The 
whole flock will suddenly rise into the 
air almost perpendicularly, cawing loudly 
all the while. Up, up they go, till they 
are almost out of sight, and then, with 
wings folded, they just as suddenly 
drop almost to the ground, opening out, 
however, in time, and alighting safely on 
tree or earth. 

Rooks are very cute birds. They know 
that. at certain seasons man is their 
enemy, for when the young are just 
fledged it is the practice in many parts 
to shoot them, and so when they see a 
man with a gun in the distance they are 
off in a moment. 

Walk across a field in which the rooks 
are digging for grubs, and suddenly carry 
your stick in the position of a gun. The 
birds will be off like lightning. 

Rooks do considerable damage, but 
the good , they do far outweighs this; 
and often when they are supposed to be 
damaging the potatoes or turnips they 
are destroying wireworms or leather- 
jackets .or the grubs of cockchafers, 
which would ruin whole fields of crops. 

One expert in Yorkshire made careful 
observations of a rookery in which there 
'were ’not less than ten thousand birds, 
and from careful calculations he came 
to the conclusion that they ate in a single 
year 209 tons of worms and grabs. 
Worms, of course, are useful, but think 
of the damage done by the grab. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are 
put in toishow the tilt; The arrows show the 
way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK li\ i HE gaRDEn 

Sow brown cos lettuce and others for 
autumn and early winter Use, and plant 
out successions. Sow parsley for win¬ 
ter and spring use, and remove from 
beds flower stalks which are seeding/ ■ 

Finish planting out savoys for the 
principal winter and spring crops^ as 
soon as possible. Earth up potatoes. 
Take up shallots when the leaves begin 
to decay, dry in the sun, and store in a 
dry place. Water flower beds. 

Peg down and pinch any plants-grow¬ 
ing out of character. ' 


OCTOPUS AT OUR 
GATE 

THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA 

Unwanted Visitor to Our Shores 
This Year 

BATHERS BEWARE 

By Our Natural Historian 

One of the ejeitements of the. English 
seaside season has been the octopus; a 
plague of these creatures is infesting our 
shores to the snrious inconvenience and 
danger of bathirs. Children who swim 
will be well advised to ask, where the 
coast is rocky, whether the local fisher¬ 
men have news of octopuses in their 
patrols. 

The octopuses which appear in British 
waters are not of shell size as to enable 
them to devoi r us. That is not the 
danger. But t.iey have the qualities of 
that famous figure in the “ Arabian 
Nights ” story, the Old !Uan of the Sea: 
once they secure' a hold, they do not 
relax. 

As.we all ki ow, their eight-arms are 
abundantly furnished with suckers, and 
they cling as fist as a limpit to a rock. 
If one should s eize the leg of a swimmer 
it will not let £0. In his attempt to free 
himself a man may put down his hand, 
only to find T is arm or arms securely 
pinioned, and drowning must almost 
certainly resuh. 

Creature with Eight Arms 

Such a situation recalls a remark to 
the present w .iter by the late Samuel 
Mansbridge, tl e old keeper of the great 
apes at the Zoc.' The talk was of the dan¬ 
ger of respondi ng to the desire of Sandy, 
the orang, for a romp with a man. 

“ You neve: know what he’ll do,” 
said Mansbridge. “ You see, you are 
not safe by merely watching his arms ; 
you may suddenly find yourself gripped 
from below, for he lias four mighty hands. ” 

But the d ;adly octopus has eight 
gripping arms !• The Greeks of old 
imagined a ferrful being with a hundred 
hands, and they created him a god and 
called him Briareus. Perhaps the idea 
of this multiple grip was suggested to 
them by the octopus, with which they 
were quite familiar. 

Whales and Giant Squids 

Everybody is puzzled by tlie sudden 
crowding of shoals of octupuses upon 
our shores, ar d one explanation offered 
is that it resu ts from the destruction of 
whales. But the whales that eat crea¬ 
tures of this kind are the great sperm 
whales of the deep ocean, and their prey 
are giant squ ds, not little octopuses of 
the narrow seas. The probability is that 
in this great increase we are witnessing 
another of those rhythmic life-tides 
which flow ai.d ebb among many types 
of creatures in the waters. 

Given favourable conditions in the 
sea, sunshine, warmth, early inflow of 
genial currents from the Gulf Stream, 
and'so on, a biologist can roughly fore¬ 
cast" the couise of life in our waters a 
year or more ahead. 

Mystery of the Octopus 

We had cn octopus plague in our 
seas about 2c years ago. They damaged 
the shell fisheries, and made the lives of 
fishermen a burden by getting into 
their nets ard destroying them. They 
had to be civ: to pieces with axes before 
they could le got out of the nets and 
boats. Then we heard no more of them. 
But their tic e of teeming life has risen 
again, and it breaking on our coasts. 

Have they a 20-year period ? Do they 
reach their maximum numbers at the 
end of each second decade, and then 
decline, like x lemming city whose occu¬ 
pants have migrated to death ? It may 
be, but we do not know. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

What Do British Lizards Feed on ? 

For the most part the food of these, 
creatures consists of insects and worms. . 

Can a Mongoose Live in England? 

It is not uncommon for a mongoose 
to be kept in England as a, pet. The 
animal requires flesh food. 

Bow Long Would it Take a Forest to 
Become Coal ? 

It is impossible even to guess the exact 
time, but it would be safe to say that the 
period must be thousands of years. 

Is a Caterpillar Deaf? 

The caterpillar has no known organ 
of hearing. Probably it does not hear 
sounds, but it will feel Vibrations caused 
by loud sounds. 

Do Goldfish in a Bowl Require Food ? 

Yes; though the water may contain 
microscopic animalcules, it is slow starv¬ 
ation and death to keep the imprisoned 
fish without food. 

Do Fishes Drink ? 

No; not in the ordinary sense. Water 
is constantly washing over their gills, they 
float in water, and . they obtain fluid from 
their food, so they never thirst. 

Ho* Can a Tortoise’s Egg be Hatched? 

. Moderate, warmth and wonder-work¬ 
ing time alone can bring the marvel to 
pass. But it is improbable that the owner 
of a pet tortoise will be so fortunate as to 
see his favourite’s eggs, hatch. 

Are Cats’ Eyes Luminous ? 

Not in the sense that phosphorescent 
bodies giving foptli light are luminous. 
We see cats’ eyes'gleaming in comparative 
darkness because they collect light rays 
in the gloom. But in positive darkness 
the eyes of cats would be no brighter 
than our own. 

Which is the Smallest of Living Animals? 

K by this a mammal is meant, then 
the answer is the pigmy shrew, which at 
our Natural History Museum in London 
is mounted on the same stand that 
supports an elephant, to show the differ¬ 
ence in size between the greatest and 
least of land mammals. 

How Long Does a Wild Goose Live ? 

The age to' which a wild sky-bird may 
live cannot be fixed. The domestic 
goose, descended from the wild, is cap¬ 
able of 50'years ,v alid we know that that 
longevity is not created by domesticity, 
so we assume that wild geese are among 
the long-lived members of the bird tribes. 

Where Co British Birds Go to D[e? 

Death, comes, unfortunately, without 
seeking. Millions ' die upon migration. 
Look in quiet shrubberies and along 
secluded borders- when storms follow 
the flight of young birds from the nest. 
Watch the cat at work. Death strikes 
everywhere in a multitude of fbhns ; 
there is no general cemetery for'birds. 

Do Flint Stones Grow? 

No. Every ' flint we see was once 
embedded in chalk or in ancient lime¬ 
stone, and, though so common, it is 
as interesting in a way. as a pearl. For 
that lifeless stone has extinct life*at its 
core. Long ago silica formed round a 
living sponge, or a sea urchin, or some 
form of mollusc, and the living animal 
became imprisoned, a fossil, with deposit 
on deposit of silica upon it, until it 
emerged a flint, -to form a tool- for an 
Ancient Briton. ■ 

Can Animals Live: in Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen Gas? No; this gas, which is 
tlie gas that escapes from rotten eggs 
and stagnant- pools, is a combination of 
hydrogen aiid sulphur, and one part in 
1500 parts of air is sufficient to cause 
birds to die,’and one part in Soo. will 
kill a dog. Some of the wonders of 
chemistry are described graphically in 
an article called The Mysterious Power in 
Matter in the C.N. monthly—My Maga- 
zinc—for July, now on the bookstalls. 


STUPENDOUS STAR 

FIERY GLOBE SIXTY . 
MILLION MILES ROUND 

What America’s Monster 
Telescope Revealed 

HOW A DISTANT STAR IS 
MEASURED 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Another great sun has’ now been 
measured, the golden Arcturus, that 
shines below the three bright stars form¬ 
ing the tail of the Great Bear, better 
known as the handle of the Plough. 

These stars are high up, almost over¬ 
head, toward the north-west after dusk ; 
and a little lower, and due west, will be 
seen Arcturus, the brightest star in that 
part of the heavens. 

We pointed out not long ago that 
this star would soon reveal its immen¬ 
sity to the research with the 20-foot 
interferometer of the great reflecting 
telescope at Mount Wilson Observatory. 
The result of the calculations has lately 
been made known, and they show that 
Arcturus is a giant sun, nearly twenty- 
four times tlie diameter of our own Sun, 
which is 866,400 miles. 

A Seventy-Year Journey 

This colossal fiery globe is, therefore, 
about- nineteen million miles in width, 
and so vast that it would take an aero¬ 
plane travelling continuously at 100 
miles an hour seventy years to fly round 
it—practically a lifetime—while our little 
world could be flown round at the same 
rate in little more than ten days. 

Our present estimate of its size is 
based upon its observed parallax ; that 

is, the apparent change of Arcturus’s 
position in relation to the stars beyond 

it. This is actually due to our own 
change of place in the course of six 
months, resulting from the Earth’s revo¬ 
lution round the Sun, as was explained 
in the C.N. in March last. , 

A Cherry Stones Mile Off 

This periodical shift of Arcturus is 
exceedingly small, about twelve-hun¬ 
dredth: of a second of arc, a second of 
arc representing a line barely three- 
eighths of an inch long, or, say, a cherry 
stone seen a mile off. Now, if this line 
were to be divided into nine parts one. 
would barely represent the parallax of 
Arcturus; and the apparent size of 
this star, as revealed by the interfero¬ 
meter measurement, is only a twenty- 
four-thousandth part of a second of arc. 

ft amounts to this. If a minute speck 
of dust, scarcely visible in the palm of 
the hand, were placed a mile off it would 
he found to go round and round once a 
year in a tiny circle about a tenth of an 
inch across. Obviously, such movement 
can only be seen in the most powerful 
telescopes, and our estimate of the star’s 
size must depend upon an accurate know¬ 
ledge of its distance. 

The calculation, therefore, that Arc¬ 
turus is a great sun about 60 million 
miieg round is based upon our know¬ 
ledge that light takes about! 27 years 
to reach its from it, and, as light 
travels at 186,330 miles a second, we 
can work- out that Arcturus is about 
1,774,ooo times as far away as our Sun. 

Checking the Measurements 

That it is twenty-seven light years 
distant appears to be very near the 
truth, for, measuring its distance by 
another method, through the spectrum of 
its light, it has been found that Arcturus 
is twenty-nine light years distant; so, if 
this estimate proves correct, we shall 
know that this giant sun is a few million 
miles larger than we thought. 

AVe see that one calculation hangs 
upon another, and the estimate of 260 
million miles for the diameter of the 
colossal Betcl’geusc, the first star .to be 
measured, will certainly have to be 
modified when more accurate calcula¬ 
tions of its distance are obtained, for the 
belief as to its immense size is based on 
the estimate that it is 150 light years 
distant, which is much more uncertain 
than in the case of Arcturus. G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures ™d by 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 


CHAPTER 31 

Gellett Investigates 

'T'om’s collapse was merely tem- 
r porary. He heard Gellett's 
remark like a voice from afar. 

So Gellett thought he was mad ? 
He ought to "have expected that, 
but in the flush of his enthusiasm 
he had overlooked the fact that it 
needs a lot of evidence to convince 
a man that creatures on another 
planet have actually communicated 
by wireless to an object millions 
of miles away. 

He came to his full senses and 
did the sensible thing. He decided 
to say nothing more about his 
discovery till he could prove he 
was sane. They all surveyed him 
queerly, but he merely signified 
that he was better, and went 
to make himself presentable before 
joining the others. 

The meal passed uneventfully. 
He tried to join in the general 
conversation and to appear normal; 
but it was no .easy task, with the 
events of the day impressed so 
vividly on his mind. ; After the 
meal the crew wandered to where 
the daily news-sheet was usually' 
displayed, but found it missing. 

" Where is the news this evening, 
Tom ? ” queried Robert. 

“ There isn’t any. I was busy 
on something else.” 

" Wouldn't the apparatus work ? ’ ’ 

Gellett and one or two others 
-came forward. Tom produced the 
wireless log-book. He hesitated 
for a second, and then spoke with 
great deliberation. . 

“I know it sounds impossible,” 
he said, “ but what I said before 
dinner is quite true. From ten 
o’clock this morning to late this 
evening I have been talking with 
Mars.” 

Gellett shrugged liis shoulders. 

" Wait,” said Tom. “ Here is 
the log-book. You will find the 
messages exactly as I took them 
down. You thought I was mad, 
but I’m as sane as y'ou are. Read 
them.” 

The party gathered round the 
book and perused the mass of dis¬ 
jointed messages. Robert gave a 
low hiss of surprise, and Gellett 
pushed his spectacles more firmly 
on his nose. 

" Great Scott 1 ” ejaculated Hen¬ 
derson. 

“ And all this came over the 
wireless ? ” asked Robert. 

“ Every word." 

“ It’s somebody playing a joke,” 
said Smorton. 

" Undoubtedly,” agreed Gellett. 

It was Hennessee who gave them 
cause to ponder the matter. 

“ I am convinced this is no 
practical joke,” he said. “ What is 
there to prevent Mars from com¬ 
municating with Earth ? There are 
no limitations to wireless. The 
ether is probably a better medium 
than our atmosphere. The Martians 
themselves say they have been 
waiting to communicate for twelve 
hundred years that means that 
they are infinitely in advance of us. 
Their electrical machinery may' be 
beyond our wildest dreams. It is 
all a question of apparatus. I 
refuse to accept this as a joke.” 

“ I took it as a.joke at first,” 
said Tom. " I sent a message to 
that effect.” 

” And got a reply ? ” queried 
Gellett, with a quick glance at Tom. 

“ Yes.” 

' Immediately' ? ” 

” Mo ; there was a long delay 7 .” 

” How long ? ” 

“ Over nine minutes.” 

Gellett did a quick calculation ; 
then he wrinkled his forehead. 

“ Very queer,” he muttered. 

“ That is the time it would take 
if they replied immediately upon 
receiving it. The waves travel at 


one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles per second.” 

" So the Martians told me,” 
said Tom. 

“ It certainly 7 is remarkable,” in¬ 
terpolated Robert. ” I am inclined 
' to believe there is something in this. ” 

“ I am not,” retorted Gellett 
tersely. “ There is one thin "which 
makes it impossible.” 

They all looked at him. 

” You all seem to overlook the 
fact that these messages came in 
Morse in the English language." 

This, was certainly a strong 
point. Tom had overlooked it. ‘ - - 

“ There's an explanation,” said 
Hennessee. “ Can y 7 ou get into 
communication again, Tom ? " 

“ I think so. I know their wave¬ 
length, and can tune up the 
receiver to it at any time.” 

" Then tomorrow we’ll prove it. 

. I belieVe the explanation will come 
immediately 7 .” 

“ If you get into touch again,” 
said Gellett smoothly, " there are 
one or two questions I should like 
you to put to-them. Apparently 
they can see Vesuvius, judging by 
these messages. That assumes 
the' existence of marvellous astrono-’ 
■mical instruments. These questions 
i will prove beyond all doubt whether 
the messages really come from 
Mars, for they 7 deal with things 
known only to our greatest 
scientists.” 

He handed to Tom a paper con¬ 
taining half a dozen abstruse ques¬ 
tions. They dealt with parallax 
and the motion of certain heavenly, 
bodies. From the smile on his face 
he was certain that no answer 
would be vouchsafed to these 
knotty problems. 

On the morrow Tom went up the 
mountain with Hennessee and Rolf. 
Hennessee was as madly enthu¬ 
siastic as Tom, but Rolf had a 
revisitation of his old glumness. 

“ Smile, my lad,” said Hennessee. 
" Don’t you realise that the greatest 
thing that has ever happened has 
taken place ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” retorted Rolf. 

This so disgusted Hennessee that 
he refused to say another word to 
him. 

For an hour Tom sat at the instru¬ 
ment. For some strange reason 
Rolf seemed inwardly pleased that 
nothing happened. Then suddenly 
came the strong buzzing. 

. “ They're here ! ” gasped Tom. 

Hennessee rushed forward. 

“ Caii you hear me ? ” Tom sig¬ 
nalled. 

“ Nine minutes passed and then 
came the answer “Yes.” 

Gellett’s paper lay before him. • 
He sent off the questions one by one 
until they 7 were exhausted. Then 
came silence, broken only by very 
faint interruptions from ships at sea. 

The next- few minutes were of 
great suspense. Could these un¬ 
seen beings understand those com¬ 
plicated questions of Gellett ? If 
not, it would, prove a bitter .dis¬ 
appointment, though it might not 
actually prove the communications 
a fraud. 

“-You haven’t, asked them the 
chief question,” said Hennessee. 

“ Never mind. I won’t inter¬ 
rupt now—it will do later. How 
long have, we waited ? ” 

Hennessee consulted his watch. 

“ Six minutes.” 

- Another minute passed on leaden 
wings; then another. Hennessee 
looked at Tom. Tom’s face was 
the colour of the writing-pad, 

“ It’ll come, laddie. I can feel 
it in my bones,” said Hennessee. 

And come it did. Tom wrote on 
the paper all kinds of queer figures. 
There was a break between the 
reply to each question, and then 
the buzzing went on. When the 
six replies had been received, the 
major portion’ of which was un¬ 
intelligible to Tom, there came some 
voluntary information. 


CHAPTER 32 

The Answer 

C'or an hour Tom wrote as fast 
as the pencil would travel, 
until he got the sign which meant 
" end of message.” Hennessee was 
looking at the six pages of writing. 

“ I believe this puts it beyond all 
doubt,” he said excitedly. “ I 
don’t understand it all, but it- is 
going to surprise our friend Gellett. 
Now put the other question.” 

Tom was about to do so when the 
door opened and Gellett, Robert, 
and Smorton entered. 

“ Gellett couldn’t rest,” explained 
Robert. ” Sceptical though he pre¬ 
tends to be; his mind is uneasy.” 

“ Have you got through ? ” in¬ 
quired Gellett. 

Tom merely handed him the 
sheets of replies. The effect upon 
Gellett was astonishing. He glared 
at the answers and his hand trem- 
bted. Then with a gasp he sat 
. down and mopped his brow, though 
the temperature was little above 
freezing point. . 

“ What’s wrong ? ” inquired 
Robert. . * 

Smorton took the papers from 
Geliett’s ’trembling fingers. 

“ They’ve got their measure¬ 
ments right to a hundredth part of 
a second,” whispered Gellett. 

“ But look at all this other stuff !” 
ejaculated Smorton. “ Here's a 
formula for converting matter back 
to the primitive ether ! ” 

“ That’s nothing,” said Gellett. 
“ Look at that about the Central 
Sun.” 

” Nothing ! ” gasped Smorton. 
“ Why, it’s been the great chemical 
problem of all the ages. It will 
send every chemist into delirium.” 

“ But the Central Sun,” said 
Gellett. “ They’ve actually dis¬ 
covered Hie pivot of the Universe. 
We all know that the Sun and the 
whole Solar System are moving at a 
speed of several thousand miles a 
second, in some undetermined direc¬ 
tion, but these marvellous beings 
have mapped its course. 

“ They have discovered that it is 
revolving in a fixed orbit around a 
Central Sun, even as all the other 
millions of stars are doing. They 
actually give the location of this 
vast body. I must work it out. 
It appears to lie on the outer edge 
of the Milky Way. 

“ They have a telescope five 
miles long that took over a century 
to construct. This mighty instru¬ 
ment also converts the rays of our 
sun into electrical energy that sup¬ 
plies the whole planet with power! 
Alas, it makes one feel like a child.” 

There was no doubting now. 

Smorton, who lived in a field of 
chemical research, saw a future so 
marvellous that it took his breath 
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away. Gellett saw the Royal 
Society sitting dumbfounded. 

I haven’t put the other question 
yet," said Tom. 

“ Oh, never mind ! ” said Gellett. 
“ This is sufficient for one day. I 
think I shall never sleep again.” 

But the instrument was already 
working. In a few minutes Tom 
had put the questionHow is it 
that you can communicate in our 
language through our own code ? ” 

The answer was flashed back. 
It was very brief, but it caused as 
much consternation as the first 
long screed. 

Tom handed it to Gellett. It 
said : ; 

“ Telepathy—the great link of 
the universe.” 

* * * 

It did not take the crew of 
the Dragon-Fly long to realise 
that their achievement was of the 
highest importance. Even the dis¬ 
covery. of Riobamia paled in com¬ 
parison with' this new marvel. 

: Gellett, face to face with incon¬ 
trovertible facts, no longer doubted, 
and was the first to propose a 
regular interchange of ideas. 

Careful records were kept of all 
the extraordinary messages. Each 
day brought something new. Mars 
no longer remained a planet of 
mystery but an open book, reveal¬ 
ing a civilisation that was hundreds 
of centuries in advance of Earth. 

They learned that the Martians 
were similar in physical aspects to 
themselves, and had undergone 
similar evolution. The conditions 
of life were so much like those of 
Earth that almost every earthly 
creature had its counterpart there 
—but in'miniature. 

All the. Martian animals were 
proportionately small. Gellett said 
this was due to the difference in 
gravitation, which would condition 
the physical form of life. 

The average Martian was less 
than three feet in height, no less 
than one-third of which measure¬ 
ment was accounted for by the 
head. From detailed descriptions 
given Captain Wren drew a Martian 
man. The legs were extraordin¬ 
arily sturdy, and the neck so 
short that it almost ceased to exist. 

The . largeness of .the head was 
due to an amazing cranial develop¬ 
ment, the features of the face being 
of the same proportion to the face 
as in earthly men. As a result of 
intense mental development they 
had suffered in acuteness of senses. 
They were almost stone deaf, and 
only conscious of sound by the aid 
of an ingenious car attachment. 
They had completely lost their sense 
of smell, and the optic nerve was 
in process of becoming defunct. 

When the Martians heard that 
earthly men still had teeth they 
were not a little surprised. 

“ You must be like animals,” 
they wired. 

They could not remember the 
time when a Martian had teeth, 
although their annals told them 
that such was the case. They were 
rigid fruitarians, and saw no need 
for teeth, which they asserted 
were only useful for the purpose of 
tearing flesh. 

■ Another curious thing about 
them was their entire absence of 
hair. No Martian even possessed 
an eyelash. They said that a man 
on Mars who was bom with hair on 
his head was placed in a museum. 

But, as against these deficiencies, 
they had cultivated a sense of 
direction little short of marvellous. 

They had made good use of this 
gift, too, and, whereas we on 
Earth had only just begun to ex¬ 
plore the marvellous realms of 
wireless, the Martians had known 
all there was to find out about it, 
and had decided that wireless was 
much too crude for them. 

They had discovered, so the 
messages informed Tom, this means 
of communication by telepathy, 
which they hoped in time would 
enable man, in all his different 
forms on a thousand worlds in 
space, to be in constant com¬ 
munication with his brothers. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Vain Scholar 

' | 'iie son of a French lawyer, 
during his boyhood, in the 
early part of the eighteenth 
century, received an excellent 
education, and, his father being 
wealthy, lie was, as he grew up, 
allowed to follow his inclinations. 

Tiiis might have led to disas¬ 
ter, but he met a young English 
peer of his own age, and when 
they were i q they travelled 
together in Italy in company 
with the peer's tutor, who was 
a wise and good man, and led 
the young Frenchman’s interests 
in the direction of natural history. 

He encouraged the youth to 
use his time well and to study 
the natural sciences, and when, 
at the age of 21, the young man 
came into his mother’s property, 
which yielded the large income 
of ^12,000 a year, he determined 
to become a real student of science. 

Travelling with Englishmen 
he had acquired a knowledge of 
the English language, and later 
he paid a visit to England. 

His devotion to science re¬ 
mained unabated; he carried 
out many interesting experi¬ 
ments, was made a member of 
the French Academy, and in 
1739 was appointed director of 
the Royal Zoo in Paris, at that 
time the finest in the world. 

He now conceived the idea of 
writing a great book. describing 
fully the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, and for fifty 
years devoted himself to the work. 
Of course, so gigantic a task was 
beyond the capacity of any one' 
man, and when he died the work 
was incomplete, but he never¬ 
theless produced a book to which 
the world of science owes much. 

He had his weaknesses, like 
most people, the chief of Svhich 
was vanity, and he is reported 
to have said ; “ I know but five 
great geniuses, Newton, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and my¬ 
self.” But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the tremendous praise 
bestowed on him by the' people 
of his day was enough to turn any 
head but the strongest. 1 

Louis XV made him a count, 
the Empress of Russia corres¬ 
ponded with him, the Prussian 
Royal family addressed him in 
language of exaggerated compli¬ 
ment, and during his lifetime his 
statue was set up in the cabinet 
of the French king with a very 
eulogistic inscription on its base. 

His day was planned out with 
the greatest precision. He rose 
every morning at five, and his 
manservant had instructions to 
drag him out of bed if ever he 
showed any unwillingness. 

“ I owe to poor Joseph,” lie 
used to say, “ ten »or twelve 
volumes of my work.” He al¬ 
ways wrote in a 
pavilion study 
in his garden. 

He died in 
1788, and his 
only son, who 
succeeded to 
the title,perish- 
ed on the scaf¬ 
fold seven years 
later, in the French Revolution. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Df MERRYMAN 

JJe had just stepped out of the 
Paris-London air liner. 

“ Hullo, old chap ! ” greeted a 
friend. “ Did you have much 
trouble with your French in Paris ?” 

“ None at all,” he replied. “ But 
the Parisians did.” 

B 0 0 

The Puzzle of the Garden 
]V[R. Jones lived with his wife and 
five sons in a square house stand¬ 
ing in a large garden containing ten 
fruit trees, as shown‘in the picture. 

Being a very busy man he could 
not spare the time to work in his 



garden,.so he decided to iivide it 
among his five sons, each to be 
responsible for a piece of equal size 
and shape, and each piece to con¬ 
tain two fruit trees. 

How was the ground divided ? 

Solution next week. 

* J3 H PI 

When may abird be said to occupy 
a feather bed ? 

When it sleeps on the wing. 

0 Q 3 

Do You Live in Greyfriars ? 

Xhoroughfares and districts 
having such names as Grey¬ 
friars, Blackfriars, Whitefriars, and 
Austin Friars, mark the spot near 
which some monastery stood in 
ancient times. 

0 0 0 

What is taken from you before 
you get it ? 

Your portrait. 

0 0 0 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 

W HAT are those youngsters doing 
now? It’s mischief once again. 

They’re rubbing resin on their hands 
so as to split the cane. 

“ When asked,” said Mannaduke, 
“ we’ll say, ‘ Three nines are forty- 
one,’ 

And when we’re caned the stick 
will break.” Said Gus, “ It will 
be fun.” 

The master called them to his desk. 
“ Hold out your hands,” said he. 

“ We’ll have the left hands, if you 
please.” He’d found them out, 
you see. 

And then they danced right round 
the room; the pain was hard to 
bear. 

“ Oh dear ! ” they cried. “ That 
changing hands was anything 
but fair.” 


Arithmetical Puzzle 
Arrange the figures l to 9 sc that 
they will make 15 whether 
counted horizontally, perpendt :ular- 

ly, or diagonally. Solution nt :l week 

0 0 0 
Safety First. 

Sing a song of safety, keep an 
open eye, 

More than twenty motor-cais are 
often rushing by. 

When the road is opened, and :raffic 
all dispersed, 

You may cross, but until then think 
of Safety First. 

A car was in the roadway—iriver 
in a hurry. 

A boy ran off the footpath; l.e was 
in such a flurry 

He didn’t think of Safety First— 
forgot it, I suppose— 

And underneath the car he went, 
and off came all his toes. 

000 

What is that which nevei asks 
questions, yet requires many 
answers ? 

The door-bell. 

000 

What’s in a Name ? 

Smith, a lover of music ir spite 
of his unmusical name, took 
his friend Vere de Vere to a piano¬ 
forte recital. 

Smith was enraptured with the 
gorgeous playing, and tumec to his 
friend, who held the programme, 
and asked, with feeling : 

“ What is that magnificen: thing 
he is playing now ? ” 

“ Can’t you see ? ” replied he of 
the euphonic name. “ He’s playing 
a piano.” 

0 0 0 



The Cliff-top Rover 

Round and round the cliff lie goes, 
If it’s fine, or rains, or olows. 
He is called the Cliff-top Rover 
And he’ll rove till he roves over! ■ 
0 0 0 

What trees are not affected ay fire ? 

Ashes, because when burned 
they are still ashes. 

0 0 0 

A Proverb Puzzle 

Take a word from each of the 
following sentences and makt a well- 
known proverb. 

Xailors make clothes of a dif¬ 
ferent style every year. 

Horses like hay and oats ; s much 
as we like meat. 

The farmer was reaping corn, 
while his son was digging p atatoes. 

Jack and the Beanstalk is a story 
for children. 

Son and sun are different words, 
although they sound the sar le. 

The water shines as if it were of 
silver. Solution next week 

a m t3 

The Smiling Prince 

XHEREcame a dark prince fr am afar, 
His country was called Z inzibar. 
Once he smiled on a maid, 
Who was startled, and said, 

“ Sir, how very peculiar yo.i are ! ” 
,000 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Boy Up the Pole 

It took Neville -17 minutes to climb 
up the pole. In 16 minutes te would 
have climbed 16 feet, and the next 
minute, having climbed four more 
feet, he was at the top. 

Buried Flowers 

Pink, erica, iris, anemone, a id daisy 


Jacko Turns Milkmaid 

W hen Jacko saw the milk pouring in a stream into the pond 
he nearly had a fit. And so did the milkman, who 
came running up with a face like thunder. 

“ Now you’ve done it! ” he roared. 

And for once in his life Jacko hadn’t a word to say for himself. 
“ I thought as much,” the jnan went on. “ Didn’t I tell you 
to let the horse alone ? Not you. Directly my back was turned 
of course you must pick up the reins and dash off. What’ll 
your uncle say ?, That’s what I want to know ! ” 

“ I don’t,” muttered Jacko, under his breath. 

“ Scarcely begun my round,” grumbled the man, “ and all 
the milk gone. Never had such a thing happen before.” 

“ Look here ! ” cried Jacko suddenly. “ I’ve got an idea. 
You give me a can and I'll fill it for you easy as winking.” 

“ Will you ? ” returned the man, indignantly. “ Fill it out 



The cow lifted her hind legs 

of the pond. I’ll he hound. Oh, no ! We’re honest, we are ! ” 

“ I don’t mean anything of the sort,” said Jacko—it was 
his turn to get indignant. “ I tell you I’ve got an idea. Lend 
me a can, and if I don’t bring it back full of new milk I’ll eat 
my hat.” 

“ Go ahead, then,” said the man, pulling out his pipe. 

Off went Jacko. He made for a gate that led into a meadow, 
and climbed over. 

“ What a song to make about a drop of milk,” he said to 
himself as he looked round. 

What he was looking for was a cow. And he hadn’t far to look, 
for close by there were six of them; browsing lazily in the sun. 

Jacko smiled, and sauntered over to them. 

" I can’t say I’ve ever milked a cow before,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ but it ought to be easy enough.” 

Just then he caught sight of a lad coming along with a 
milking-stool and a pail in his hand. 

“ Ah, ha! ” said Jacko. “ That’s what I want. If only I 
could get the beggar out of the way I’d borrow ’em.” 

Now, one of the cows happened to be standing conveniently 
near to the gate. With a twinkle in his eye, Jacko ran forward 
and opened it. The cow walked out. 

“ Hi! ” shouted Jacko. “ One of your cows has got out! ” 

“ Has she ? ” cried the boy. And he dropped his stool and 
pail and darted after it. ; 

Jacko picked them up. He planked the stool down by the 
nearest cow and sat on it, and set the pail carefully beside it. 

“ Now,” he began in a business-like tone, “ I’m ready.” 

The cow wasn't. She glanced suspiciously round, flicked 
her tail, lifted her- hind legs, and the next moment Master 
Jacko was turning a somersault in the air ! ■ ■ 


Ici on Parle Francais 

Sayings ol Jesus; So Shall It Be 

45. Le royaume des cieu^ 
est encore semblable a un 
marchand qui cherche de belles 
perles. 

46. II a trouve une perle de 
grand prix ; et ii est alle yendre 
tout ce qu’il avait, et l’a 
achetee. 

47. Le royaume des cieqx est 
encore semblable a un' filet 
jete dans la mer et ramassant 
des poissons de toute espece. 

48. Quand il est rempli les 
pecheurs le tirent; ct, apres 
s’etre assis sur le rivage, ils 
mettent dans des vases ce qui 
est bon, et ils jettent ce qui 
est mauvais. 

49. II en sera de menie a la 
fin du monde. Les anges vien- 

12 dront separer les mecliants d'avec 
les justes. Saint Matthew 13 



Notes and Queries 

What does Ad Infinitum mean? 

These words mean without end. 

What is an Inventory ? A list 
of goods prepared either for 
reference or for a sale. 

What is a Clinic ? A medical 
school where the students are 
taught by seeing the examina¬ 
tion and treatment of patients. 

What is Conglomerate? A 

rock composed of large and small 
stones cemented together into a 
hard mass, the stones being the 
gravel of an ancient sea. 

What is the Rosetta Stone ? 
A slab of dark stone found at 
Rosetta, in Egypt, bearing an 
inscription in Greek in ancient 
hieroglyphics, and in the popu¬ 
lar characters of the country. 
It was from this that the key 
to the ancient Egyptian in¬ 
scriptions was found. . 


Tales Before Bedtime 

All in a Moment 

LIetty’s perambulator was 
* * really a very handsome 
one. Outside - it was dark- 
blue enamel; inside it was all 
soft silk. 

Uncle Tom had bought it 
for Hetty’s sixth birthday; 
and nothing that he could have 
thought of could have pleased 
her more. 

Hetty’s best doll, the Prin¬ 
cess, was brought out and 
dressed, and taken for a ride 
that very day. 

She looked beautiful in her 
new carriage ; it seemed to be 
made for her, she fitted it so 
well. Hetty was admiring her 
when she caught sight of Bobbie 
Wilson waving to her from the 
opposite side of the road. 

“ Come and see my new 
perambulator ! ” she cried. 

The moment she had said it 
she remembered that Bobbie, 
being a tiny little hoy, was not 
allowed to cross the road alone. 
So she turned the perambu¬ 
lator and started to go across 
to him. 

It was just at that moment 
that a big car swung round the 
corner and came towards them. 

• Hetty’s heart went pit-a- 
pat. Perambulators are diffi¬ 
cult things to manage. She 
was wondering whether to go 
on or turn back when, to her 
horror, she saw little Bobbie 
dart out into the road. 

Go back ! ” she screamed. 

But Bobbie had seen the car 
by this time, and instead of 
running out of danger he stood 
still where he was, too terrified 
to move. 

It takes a long time to tell, 
but it all happened in a flash. 

It was a terrible moment for 
Hetty. 

There was Bobbie and there 
Was the beautiful new peram¬ 
bulator in the middle of the 



The Princess looked beautiful 


road. And there was no time 
to save both. 

With a sob, Hetty dashed 
forward, caught hold of Bobby, 
and pulled him out of danger. 

When she looked round she 
expected to find the perambu¬ 
lator smashed to bits. But it 
wasn’t,' for the man had 
managed to pull up in time. 
He wasn’t a bit angry, either. 
He just waited patiently while 
Hetty wheeled her perambu¬ 
lator out of the way ; then he 
smiled at her and drove off. 
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ELEPHANTS AT PLAY • C.N. s OLDEST READER • BOA-CONSTRICTOR ON G.W.R 


Tossing the Keeper—These elephants at Coney Island, U.S.A., 
are enjoying themselves In the water, and they and their 
keeper have a good deal of sport together. Here they are seen 
tossing him In the sea, a form of fon he likes as much a9 they 


Oldest Reader of the C.N.—The Rev. 
John Anderson, now in his second 
century, who write9 an appreciative 
letter to the Editor. See page 2 


An African Aerodrome—A French company Is using aeroplanes to link 
up its gold mines at Maroni with Cayenne, the capital of French Quiana. 
The difficult forest makes the land journey a week long, whereas 
the aeroplane does It in two hours. Here Is one of the primitive hangars 


Little Helpers of the Blind—At a garden party in London In aid of 
Sunshine House Blind Babies’ Home these little pupils of Madame 
Search attracted much attention by their dainty dancing 


Off for a Spin—These ten friends at Waltham, Massachusetts, are off for a spin 
on their wonderful tandem bicycle, which holds them all comfortably, and with so 
much man-power they can easily make their machine do 60 miles an hour 
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A Long Lino of Skippers—These happy boys find skipping a splendid exercise, and the two who are turning the rope need as much skill as the skippers themselves to keep up the fun 



A Safe Toy—This new type of model engine Monkey Goes for a Swim—Very few people know that monkeys are 

far boys is driven by hot air. One charge of oil good swimmers, but, as will be seen by this picture taken at the 

will keep it going for 24 hours, and there is no London Zoo during the hot spell, a monkey is quite at home in the 

fear of exploding boilers as on a steam engine water and swims in very much the same position as a human being 



A Visitor from Overseas—Portors on the Great 
Western Railway in London were surprised to find 
this young boa-constrictor in a wagon It had pro¬ 
bably come over with bananas, and was sent to the Zoo 
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